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York Tribune. 


‘New Vork Mail and Express. 


NOTICE. 


New York Evening Post. 


Boston, Mass. 
.. Providence, R. I. 

.Eureka, II. 
. Vienna, 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 


(4) dollars. 


During more than six years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. 


We have recetved numerous 


orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 
New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 
Trebelli, 
Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
ye Yorke, 
milie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara te 2, 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant. 
Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 
Marie Louse Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Fursch-Madi,—a, 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan. 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d Ernesti, 


Mr. & Mrs,Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason. 


Charles M. Schmitz. 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner. 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudig!. 

Lulu Veling 

Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavallee. 
Clarence Eddy. 

Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 

5. E. Jacobsohn. 

J. O. Von Prochazka. 
Edvard Grieg, 
Eugene D’ Albert, 
Lili Lehmann. 
William Candidus. 
Franz Rummel. 
Blanche Stone-Barton, 
Thomas Ryan. 
Achille Errani. 

King Ludwig II. 


Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 

Sara Jewett, 

Rose Coghlan, 

Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 

Ellen Montejo, 

Lilian Olcott, 

Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
Guadagnini, 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 

Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 

Liberati, 

Ferranti, 

Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente 

Joseffy, 

Mme. Julia Rive-King. 
Hope Glenn, 

Louis Blumenberg, 
Frank Vander Stucken, 


Ferdinand von Hiller. 
Robert Volkmann. 
aga Rietz. 

ax Heinrich. 
E. A. Lefebre. 
Ovide Musin, 

Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum. 

Joseph Koegel 
Dr. José God 

Carlyle Petersilea. 
Carl Retter, 
George Gemiinder. 
Emil Liebling. 

Van Zandt. 
W. Edward Heimendah|l., 
Mme. Clemelli. 
W. Waugh Lauder. 
Hans von Biilow. 


Clara Schumann, 


Joachim 

) some S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt. 
Christine Dossert. 


William Mason, 
P. S. ee 
Neupe 

Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 

L. G, Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

_ Lo Sherwood, 


Jone McCullough, 
Ivini 
ohn T, Raymond, 
ester Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 
ossi, 
Stuart Robson, 
ames Lewis, 
Edwin Booth, 
gw’ — 
Montegrifio. 
Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 
Hermann Winkelmano 
Donizetti. 
William W. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti. 
——_ Brahms. 
eyerbeer. 
Moritz Moszkowski. 
Anna Louise Tanner. 
Filoteo Greco. 
Wilhelm Junck. 
Fannie Hirsch. 
Michael Banner. 
Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F. W. Riesberg. 
Emmons Hanlin. 
Otto Sutro. 
Carl Faelten. 
Belle Cole. 
Carl Millécker. 
Lowell Mason. 
Georges Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven. 
cdgar H. Sherwood. 
Ponchielli. 
Edith Edwards. 
Pauline L’ Allemand. 
Verdi. 
Hummel Monument, 
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Just at present the association's 


watched by 


music, 


devote a large part of this issue to the proceed- 
ings of the Music Teachers’ National Association. 
fortunes are being closely 
American musicians as well as teachers of 





MT. NA 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 








Great Enthusiasn 


ance—American Compositions. 


REMONT TEMPLE, Boston, was crowded day and | 

evening during the past week by a large and enthu- 
siastic assemblage of music teachers, musicians, vocal- 
ists and musical amateurs of all kinds and descriptions 
who attended the tenth annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, which held its sessions 
on June 30, July 1 and 2 in that large and capacious 
building. 

An enormous amount of labor was represented in the 
deliberations and productions of this annual meeting, 
which is destined to mark another epoch in the history 
of the association and which established fundamental 
principles and pursuits with which the association has 
now identified itself so completely that it must change 
its entire complexion in order ever to alter the course 
now thoroughly planned for its future action. 

The earnestness of purpose, the intensity of feeling 
and the unanimity of action which characterized the 
chief proceedings make it manifest that the association, 
as a representative body, has determined upon pursuing 
one principal and foremost object, and that is the de- 
velopment of American compositions and_ necessarily 
the encouragement of American and resident composers 
and the zeal and impetuosity with which this object was 
pursued must have evinced to every careful observer 
that this has become a more interesting subject than the 
pedagogic topic which was formerly uppermost in the 
proceedings of this body. 

The excellent results obtained by American composi- 
tions at the concerts, the many surprises that were 
sprung upon the audience which, although prepared 
somewhat by the concerts at the ninth meeting, which 
was held last year in this city, did not anticipate such a 
remarkable series of productions, gave a powerful 
momentum to this new tendency of the association and 
the result may not only be far reaching but so different 
from the original conception of the purposes and aims of 
the association that many of its older members might 
soon be justified in betraying a fear that the association 
is drifting into channels the existence of which was only 
faintly known before the New York meeting. 

The association was so thoroughly permeated with 
this tendency that it elected with very little opposition 
as its next president one of the most enthusiastic repre- 
sentatives and promoters of American music, and laid 
more stress upon the composition of its Program Com- 
mittee that is to select and arrange the program of the 
next meeting, which is to take place at Indianapolis, 
than upon the composition of any other committee. In 
fact, the concerts were the chief attractions of the 
meeting, and not for the public only but for the mem- 
bers of the M. T. N. A. One good result which this 
new tendency will effect is the gradual abolition of 
the essay and its discussion at the general meetings. 
That essays should be contributed to the association 
and that they should be discussed is not opposed by 
anyone, but we have taken especial pains to gather the 
sense of many members of the association, and it seems 
to be desired that the essays, instead of being read at 
the general meetings, should be printed and referred to 
committees. These committegs could discuss these va- 
rious essays and present the same, with discussions and 
results, to the following meeting, where they can be 
acted upon. The recommendations of the committees 
would be adopted in most cases, because they would 
consist of experts of the various branches in the pro- 
fession. 

The number of persons now interested in any one es- 
say is comparatively small, and it becomes very weary 





to be compelled to listen for hours to discussions which 


result, the five-minute rule being another serious obstacle, 
while the essays and their discussion in committee, 
printed and distributed among the members, would give 
the same some intellectual basis upon which to act in re- 
ference to each subject. All this could be prepared for 
months before the general meeting, and the time now 
consumed in vague argument, interspersed with consid- 
erable sophistry, might be utilized more profitably. It 
must be admitted by all who are in earnest that the only 
real progress made has been in the direction of the con- 
certs and the encouragement of American works and not 
in the direction of the pedagogic department of the as- 
sociation, if we may use this anomalous expression. 

The proceedings of Wednesday, June 30, consisted of 
an address of welcome by Mayor O'Brien, of Boston, fol- 
lowed by President Stanley’s address. We quote from a 
report of the latter as follows: 

In comparing the position of the association to-day with that 
which it occupied ten years ago, the president found many 
causes for congratulation, and said that even to the most mate- 
rial mind the fact had been demonstrated that the association 
was of practical value to the profession. 
ized effort in all other lines of professional labor had, the 
speaker claimed, been so clearly proven that there could be no 
doubt of the results of such action to the musicians of the 
With professional unity of action and cbject would 
come professional dignity and a disappearance of the jealous- 
ies and disputes which had been so common a feature in the 
musical life of the country. In commenting upon the criticisms 
made upon the association’s record, the president claimed that 
at no time was there less cause for adverse comment than now, 


The value of organ- 


country. 


as its efforts were being more definitely applied to educational 
improvement, and leading to a higher standard in all work 
done by professional musicians. The good work done by the 
association in the advancement of the international copyright 
question and the development of the ability of native-born com- 
posers, was referred to as good evidence that the association 
deserves the place which it has won for itself in the esteem of 
the public. In making suggestions as to the future of the as- 
sociation, the president suggested the advisability of a corpo- 
rate existence with charter, associate and corresponding mem- 
bership. Reference was made to the organization of State 
societies and to the importance of having the relations between 
thgse and the National Association clearly and definitely de- 
fined. The president's address was referred to committee, with 
instruction to report upon its suggestions to the business meet- 
ing on Friday afternoon. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, read the first essay, ‘‘ Music Teaching from a 
Psychological Standpoint.” The essayist urged that 
more attention be paid to acquainting all children with 
the characteristics of the best music by even ever so little 
practice of the same. Healso advocated a general culti- 
vation of the ynice asa means of advancing the health of 
children, to say nothing of the greater beauty of expres- 
sion gained to speech by such practice. The danger of 
neglecting the voice during its period of change was en- 
larged upon, and the speaker closed by calling attention 
to the importance of a more general and comprehensive 
knowledge of the relations of rhythm to the action of 
the physical and mental forces. 

Dr. Hall stated that he knew nothing about music in 
the sense ofa musician or music teacher, but this state- 
ment was hardly necessary after this otherwise accom- 
plished gentleman and scientist had advocated a culture 
of so primitive a work as “ Sally Waters,” which he sug- 
gested is probably older than Christianity, and may 
reach back to the days of our Arian ancestors. Fancy 
the young girls on the Indus singing “Sally Waters” 
about ten thousand years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem ! 

Prof. Charles W. Langdon, Director of Music of 
Claverack College, Claverack, N. Y., opened the discus- 
sion with the following reply: 

Psychology is so broad a subject that there is practically no 
limit in its application to the science of teaching. Therefore I 
take the liberty to present the following thoughts, which apply 
to both vocal and instrumental instruction. 

The hand can acquire the ability to perform difficult feats, 
without the aid of conscious thought. This faculty we call habit. 
Habit enables the brain to decipher, and hands to perform, 
even a new piece of music, while the mind is engaged with a 
subject entirely foreign to the work in hand. Through this two- 
fold power of habit it is possible to become a musician, Tech- 
nique becomes automatic, the hand, in a certain sense, having 
a memory of its own; thus leaving the brain free to concentrate 
its force upon the expression. To work in harmony with these 
psycho logical facts, it is necessary to establish habit, by the 
brain ordering that some concisely defined action be slowly per- 
formed and receiving the intelligence, and /ee/ing that it has 
been correctly done. This action will become a fixed habit 
when it has been repeated in a uniform manner a greater or less 
number of times. Hence, avoid mistakes, and do but one thing 
at atime, and that most thoroughly. Reading music should 
not be attempted until a good technique has been established, 
so that the brain may be free to work on this new subject with 





are generally polemical and which produce no practical 





an undivided force, thus soon establishing the reading habit. 
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Explain only those facts of the subject which ¢ givea key to the 
solution of its difficulties. 


success by establishing the habit quickly. 
more advanced pupils ; 
knowledge into the ready currency of defined thought. 
ever subject is taught, have in mind as high an artistic an ideal 
as close study and hard thinking can perfect, and impress this 


ideal on the mind of the pupil, for he cannot execute beyond 


what the brain has clearly conceived, éu¢ 4e can do that of which | ous rhythm, that its intellectual and spiritual content may be 


There must be infinite painstaking | 


Indeed, there are no small things to the true | 


he has a clear conception. 


in small things. 


artist. 


When a pupil is able to read easy pieces readily, teach pulse | 
and group reading, which is at one glance of the eye and one } 
effort of the will to read and perform all the notes belonging to | 


a pulse or to a group, much as we read a printed word and do | 
For this use Koh- | 


not take cognizance of its separate letters. 
ler's Op. 50, Duvernoy’s Op. 120, and Czerny’s Op, 299, and 
apply this form of reading to the best sonatinas andto Lemoine’s 
Op. 37 and Heller’s Op. 125, 138, &c. 


In thematic music, read by motives. In lyrical, by pulses 


or measures, and with the more advanced pupils by phrases or | 
| expression and all that makes music enjoyable is impossible. 


sections of phrases. 


Scales and arpeggios should be practised in groups of four or | 
| subjects and at eleven A. M. the first concert of the meet- 


more tones to the pulse, and not each tone separately. 


The illuminating fact to be taught is fo read in advance of the | 


or while performing the first pulse or group to be 
This makes good timists as well as readers, 


execution; 
reading the next. 
the feeling for rhythm carrying one over difficulties which 
would otherwise cause hesitation. Reading in this way dis- 
covers and solves difficulties before coming to them. and the 
performer, not being taken unawares, avoids stumbling. 

When pulse or group reading is established the next step 
should be reading by content. 
the musical sentiment recorded by the notes, rather than the 
mere notes themselves; as 
thor's thought is read and enjoyed, but the separate words are 
not noticed, for imagination is busy with the importance and 


torce of the author's meaning, and with the beauty of the senti- | 


ment expressed. 
When music is read in this 
and expression and not mechanical and soulless; music ceases 


to be ink, paper and a mechanical use of certain muscles—it 
| respect, and reflected great credit on the interpreters, 


becomes an expression of thought andemotion. Content read- 


ing includes having in mind in advance of the performance the 


effect to be produced, and a conception of the best impression | 


that can be made with the whole period, and many times of 
the whole movement, that there may be a careful grading of 
phrase with phrase and period with period; and especially 
in each phrase cr section of a phrase, the 
his mind the effect of 


does it mean that 
performer shall, in advance, realize in 
the coming climax, and each 
ural and unavoidable sequence of ail in the phrase that has 


preceded. This method is helped by reading and conceiving 


the content without performing, taking the piece, reading and 
enjoying it as a mental conception, as a poem is read and en- | 


can be done, practice on the mute piano is 


joyed. When this c 
of great utility. 
Content readers memorize easily, 
develops great powers of expression and the talent for music— 
and with many pupils thisis an important 
Such pupils must cultivate their 
by listening to and enjoy- 


and this style of reading 


* The musical ear ;” 
part of the teacher’s work. 
emotions as a basis for expression, 
ing performing, feeling and understanding the beauties of each 
phrase. It also includes the swing and force of the rhythm as 
a principal and prominent element in expressive performance. 
As an illustration, compare the singing of a piece of music in 
six-eight time with each note of even force, unaccented (after 
the fashion of some amateurs), with the same piece sung with 
the undulating swing of rhythm thatis so characteristic of 
music written in thistime. The innate development of rhythm 
and the mental and emotional conceptions of a musical effect 
in advance of performing are the strong points of the tonic sol- 


fa method. 


He who has of a piece a clearand concisely defined ideal and | 
how to produce from it the finest results will, from the very 


definiteness of his conception, give a superior performance of 
it. Ifthe ideal is sufficiently artistic and defined, the technique 


will quickly perfect itself, while no amount of practice will | 


give a fine rendition if the mind lacks a concise ideal. This 
is especially true of singing, and applies particularly to taking 
high notes easily and with the best quality of tone. 

Of enthusiasm, that great factor in success, music teach- 
ers should make more, for enthusiasm aroused or emotions ex- 
cited bring resources that can overcome difficulties that would 
otherwise be insurmountable, lifting one out of and beyond his 
ordinary self ; 
is infinitely beyond that of an unemotional one. Whatever is 
learned while one is fired with enthusiasm is learned quickly, 
with pleasure, and never forgotten; but to be obliged to learn 
as a task produces disgust, and lessons so learned are soon 
lost. The pupil's progress is in exact proportion tothe amount 
of thinking that is put into his practice ; 
in so far as the pupil can absorb himself in his work, being ob- 
livious to everything around him, but the force of mind must 
be placed on such points as will be of the most value toward 
rapid learning, and every member of the body, the nerves and 


Whatever of theory is taught put | 
into immediate practice, requiring the pupil to concentrate the | 


full force of mind and will on the point of endeavor; this insures | : 
Reserve primers for | 


with these it will coin their previous | 
What- | 


| 2. Songs, 
By this is meant the reading of | 


as when from the printed page the au- | 


way the performance is all life 


| rather too light a character. 


: ; | pecial features. 
climax must be to him the nat- I ‘ P 


the expression produced by such a performance | 


or, practice is of value | : 
| certainly part of the proceedings, and if they proved 


an indomitable control of that will, so that every g tia A) may 
be under its complete guidance. 

As in man there:is a three-fold nature, physical, mental and 
spiritual, so in music there are three corresponding elements. 
Rhythm with the physical, thematic with the intellectual, and 
lyrical with the spiritual, In the perfect man we look fora 
balance of the three attributes. In perfect music the three ele- 
ments must be in an even proportion. Man must have a vig- 


| orous and healthy body, if the intellectual and spiritual are at 


their best estate ; so in the finest music there must be a vigor- 


the most expressive. 
For a summing up, let the power of habit be fully appreciated 
and all instruction be in harmony with its laws. 


Teach reading in its three divisions—single notes, group or 


pulse reading and content reading. 

Advancement goes hand in hand with the amount of thought 
that is put into the practice. There is progress in proportion 
to the conciseness and artistic perfection of the ideal. 

Enthusiasm must be the teacher’s main reliance and greatest 
help. 


In technics, reading and expression there must be a clear 


| conception in advance of the performing. 


Rhythm is the body, bone and muscle of music, without which 
A discussion of the essay soon branched into other 


ing was begun. We must state that before the opening 
address, Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
played Bach’s well-known G minor fugue on the organ. 
The following program was sidudesbal at the concert; 


. Quintet in F minor . Brahms 


Mr. Edmund Neupert and B. Liste mann vied g Quartet 
(a) ‘* When icicles hang on the wall’ 
ped “Rest on me, dark eye of beauty” 

* A maiden fair" 

Mr. Clarence i = 

(a) Ballade, 

(4) Poetical Studies, 

(c) Novelette, 

(d@) Oriental danse, ) 
Mr. Edmund Neupert. 


.. Foote 
. Floersheim 
ee ....Lynes 
lien 
,- Piano solos, 
. Neupert 


4. Song, “ Belshazzar” cleat ay cancels Dicey scaaelnencsin Sievter Simian Schumann 
Mr. Clarence E. Hay. 
. Piano solo, fantasie, ‘* Don Juan” ; 

Mr. Edmund Meupert. 


The quintet of Brahms was finely rendered in every 


. Liszt 


The songs by Foote and Floersheim are both well- 
and melodious, whilst the one by Lynes was of 
Mr. Hay's singing 
Mr. Neupert was at his best in his own 
truly superbly played, delicate 


written 
was 
well received. 


pieces, which were 


| shading, clear execution and breadth of style being es- 


After the Don Juan Fantasie Mr. Neu- 
pert was warmly recalled, which may serve to show him 
that although he has not visited Boston for some time, 


he is by no means forgotten there. 

At the close of the concert at 12:30 the meeting ad- 
journed until two P. M., when the proceedings were 
opened by a church music concert, with the following 
interesting and novel program : 

Gregorian Tone.—‘ Magnificat.’’ (So-called Parisian Tone, 
arranged by Dr. Stainer.) 

Ancient Italian.—“ Sanctus in F.’ 

German.—“* Sleepers Wake,” from “ St. Paul.’ 

Classical.—Kyrie from 12th Mass, 

Modern Anglican.—“ In God is my hope ani | my > ginny” 
from ‘‘ I will give thanks” ebesesdudibe -+..+e++E. J. Hopkins 

French. » See a | A a 

Modern Italian.—** Gloria,” . .Generali 

(These selections were accompanied by brief analytical remarks by Mr. 

Cornell, of New York, 


.-Palestrina 
Mendelssohn. 
.. Mozart 


The participants were: 
Miss Louise Gage, 

« Miss Gertrude Swayne, 
Mrs. J. Tippett 
Mr. Geo. J. Parker, 


Miss Hattie McLain, 
~ Miss Alta Pease, 
{ Mrs. G. B. Rice. 
( Mr. Henry M. Aiken, 
Mr. J. H_ Ricketson, . Mr. Clarence E. Hay, 
Mr. Geo. W. Want. | Mr. Albin R. Reed. 
Mr. J. G. Lennon, Organist. 
First Paper.—‘* The Uses of Music in Christian Worship,” 
Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Boston 
Second Paper.—‘‘ Church Music Practically Considered,” 
Mr. Caryl Florio, New York. 

Mr. Florio’s paper and remarks were considered some- 
what too ultra and personal, and resolutions offered by 
Mr. E. M. Bowman to have some of these remarks ex- 
punged from the official record or report were passed. 
during the progress of Mr. Florio’s remarks 


Soprani. 


Tenori. Bassi. 


However, 


_ and illustrations at the piano he was loudly applauded 


by the audience, which at that time was evidently in 
sympathy with him, even by unanimous consent grant- 
ing him ten minutes extra time. To expunge part of 
the proceedings from the record because his views, as 
Mr. Florio expressed them, became distasteful to some 
of the members of the association, was, to say the least, 
irregular. The remarks, &c., as they flowed along, were 


distasteful, the association should have placed itself on 


| record. Tostifle these facts by expunging them is to 


tamper with the report even before it is finished, and, no 


thoughts, must be under control of the will, and there must be | matter what may be the individual opinion of a member 


























when he reads it or speaks it, as gentlemen do, it be- 
comes a living record. To destroy it is to mutilate the 
history of the course of events as they happened. The 
record should be a truthful résumé of the proceedings, 
and there is no doubt about that. 

We have no opinion to express on Mr. Florio's re- 
marks one way or the other at this particular time; al- 
though he must now be complimented for denouncing 
those publishers of church music who have contributed, 
with their vile publications, so extensively toward the 
decadence of taste among tens of thousands of church- 
We simply advocate a truthful 


goers in this country. 


record. 
The third paper, “ Church Music as an Applied Art,” 
was read by Mr. Waldo S. Pratt. 
The concert on Wednesday evening presented the fol- 
lowing program : 
Organ solo, sonata in G minor, op. 77 
Mr. E. M. Bowman. 
Songs, a. “‘ Thou Art Like a Flower"’ 
6. ** Go, Lovely Rose”’ 
c. “ Over the Mountains,” 
d. ‘* Du Htibsches Kind von Heidelland,”’ 
Mr. Chag, R. Adams. 
Violin solo, adagio and finale from concerto, op. 26.... 
Master Theodore Bernays Spiering. 
Trio in C minor, op. 5, for pianoforte, violin and ‘cello 
Messrs. M. Loeffler, F. Giese and A. Foote. 
Organ solos, a. Adagio in B major, from 6th organ symphony. 
6, Scherzo symphonique reer 
Mr. Clarence Eddy. 
German songs. a. “ Liebesfritihling "’ oa 
4, “ Einsame Liebe” 
** Im Rosenbusch”’ 
Mr. Chas. R. Adams. 
Organ solo, sonata in B minor, op. 178... adnekaa 
Mr. Clarence Eddy. 
The organ sonata, by Dudley Buck, is a very fine 
work, and was superbly played by Mr. Bowman, who re- 
ceived a veritable ovation at its close. Of the songs, the 
second one of the two by Lynes seemed to us the best. 
Master Spiering is a highly talented boy who has had 
bowing and phrasing 
His efforts 
poor violin, 


Dudley Buck 


..G. W. Chadwick 


Arthur Foote 


fo 


F. Lynes 


.. Bruch 
. Arthur Foote 


Widor 
.-Guilmant 


Josef Sucher 
Clayton Johns 
.Josef Sucher 


.. Markel 


excellent training, his technic, 
being remarkable in one so young. 
were unfortunately marred by a _ very 
which, owing to the high-pitch piano, would not stay in 
tune. Mr. Foote’s trio has been heard in Boston before 
Whilst the ideas cannot be called original, there is a cer- 
tain pleasing individuality about the work, showing 
itself more especially in the scherzo, which was very 
warmly received. Mr. Eddy gave a very fine rendering 
to his organ numbers, and was also heartily applauded. 
A piano solo which was to have been played by Mr. 
Nunez, of New York, was omitted, owing to the indis- 
position of the pianist. The long concert came to an 
end at 10:30 P. M., thus successfully ending the first day 


of the convention. 


Thursday’s Meeting. 

At nine A. M. the morning session was opened by a 
most excellent performance of the Grand Offertoire, op. 
39, of Batiste, by the organist, Mr. J. G. Lennon, of Bos- 
This was succeeded by an essay on “ Mental Pro- 
cesses in Musical Execution,” read by Mr. Stephen A. 
Emery. The discussion was opened by Mr. A. R. Par- 
sons, in place of Mr. Van Cleve, of Cincinnati, who had 
not yet arrived. At ten A. M. a most interesting essay 

1 “Touch” was read by Dr. William Mason, of New 
York, which was followed by a paper by Dr. S. Austen 
Pearce, of New York, on “ Touch as Related to the Evo- 
lution of Musical Energy,” read by Mr. E. M. Bowman. 
Then came a concerto for pianoforte in E minor, op. 4, 
MS., by Milo Benedict, the orchestral part being 
played ona second piano. The composer is quite young 
yet, and evinces marked talent, albeit entirely unde- 
veloped. His ideas are good, and of an original flavor, 
although he evidently does not quite know what to do 
with them. A few years’ study under a thorough master 
of musical form would doubtless be of inestimable ad- 
vantage to him. At eleven A. M. Mr. Albert R. Parsons 
read his essay on “The Proper Utilization of Practice 
Time,” which was listened to with great interest, and 
after a discussion, introduced by Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, 
the meeting adjourned until the afternoon. While the 
preceding matters were going on in the large hall the 
‘voice ” was being discussed in a series of papers in the 
lower hall, called the Meionaon. At nine A. M. the 
Weber Male Quartet, of Boston, sang a selection, which 
was immediately followed by an essay entitled, “ The Re- 
sponsibility of Vocal Teachers as Voice-builders,” by Mr. 
A. A. Pattou, of New York. The discussion thereon 
was entered into by Messrs. F. W. Root, of Chicago, and 
G. Wesley Emerson, of Boston, and others. At ten A.M. 
an essay on “Expression in Singing,” by Mr. Frank L. 
Tubbs, of New York, was listened to with interest, the 
discussion being introduced by Mr. Jules Jordan, of 
Providence. Then came some singing by the Carol 
Club, consisting of the ladies Sprague, Billings, Stark- 
weather and Burdette, an arrangement of Tosti’s “ Good- 


ton. 
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bye,” by Mr. Charles R. Adams, being well received. At 
eleven A. M. the essay on “ Progress and Prejudice in the 
Development of the Singing Voice” was read by Mr. 
Charles F. Webber, of Boston, followed by a discussion, 
after which this section of the convention also adjourned 
until the afternoon. 

The for the afternoon concert had to be 
chariged somewhat owing to its length. It commenced 
at two P. M. by a very creditable performance of Beeth- 
oven'’s Kreutzer sonata for piano and violin by the two 
brothers, George M. and Willis Nowell, of Boston. The 
first and last movements were taken rather too slow, 
while the variations were excellently done, although 
there was no call for playing all the long repetitions. It 
is difficult to understand why the Program Committee 
should choose such a well-known work for performance 
instead of some new sonata not so often played. The 
next number was the recitative and aria “ Deh Vieni,” 
from Mozart’s “Figaro,” sung by Miss Kehew. Then 
W. Waugh Lauder, pianist, in two solos, a 
Bohemian dance, by Smetana, and “Elves at Play,” by 


program 


came Mr. 


Carl Heymann, in which he proved himself the possessor 
of a brilliant technic, Miss Kehew sang a song from 
“St. Paul” of Mendelssohn, “ Jerusalem, thou that Kill- 
est the Prophets ;” and then Mr, Lauder played the first 
part of the “ Waldstein” sonata. by Beethoven, in which 
he hurried the tempo so much that the passages were 
At 3:15 Pp. M. Mr. J. C. Fillmore read 
“The Practical Value of Certain Modern 
Theories Respecting the Science of Harmony,” followed 
by discussion, in which Mr. Arthur Mees, Robert 
Bonner, Albert R. Parsons and others joined. After 
this the G minor organ fugue, by Bach-Liszt, was played 


mostly indistinct. 
his essay on 


a 


on the pianoforte by Mrs. Rose Lewinthal, of New York. 
The lady has a good touch, clear technic and phrasing, 
but lacks breadth of style, which is so much needed in 
Bach. Her memory forsook her at the beginning of the 
fugue, but she was equal to the occasion by beginning 
over again. Mr, Louis C. Elson, of Boston, next fol- 
lowed with an essay, “ Musical Criticism, Its History and 
Scope.” It will interest our readers to reproduce part of 
his essay. 

Music is so intangible an art, it deals in its best sense so en- 
tirely with the emotions, that it is impossible to find for it as 
fixed a criterion as for its sister arts, Poetry has grammar and 
painting, the objects of nature; and sculpture, 
anatomy, as obvious foundations upon which the canons of 


versification ; 


But the rules even of construction of 
in The com- 


criticism may be built. 


music are entirely at variance different ages. 
poser who used a dominant seventh chord before 1594 would 
have been criticised as violating the laws of musical grammar, 
he the same chord after the seventeenth 
century would have been regarded as puerile. 
position with an empty fifth, during the last three centuries, 


been deemed a musical crime ; 


while who omitted 


To end a com- 


to end it other wise 
before this time would have been held equally wrong. Con- 
secutive fifths, now so strenuously forbidden, were once deemed 
But, one may retort, these things are all 


would have 


eminently proper, 
of the past; we have no such crudities to-day! Very true, 
but there must have been a transition period, when the critics— 
then also the teachers—said, ‘‘ This would-be reformer is mad ; 
he is violating fixed and fundamental musical laws !” 

These laws are being violated iu our day by two widely dif- 
fering classes, the radical music thinker, striving for greater 
It is easy for the critic to dis- 
to 


freedom, and the ignoramus. 
criminate between these, but more difficult discern when a 
composer has broken a fetter by violating an arbitrary law. 
The critics in such cases too often bring up the rear of the 
They become too frequently merely 


landmarks that have been set by bolder 


procession ol progress. 
the of 
irits, and when a yet freer genius arises who advances art 


conservators 


I 
in a 


against him, only, however, to accept his views when they 


new and unfamiliar path, they quote his predecessors 


have borne the test of time, and, in turn, to quote them against 


newer musical liberator, Thus, Haydn was quoted 


son 


against Mozart, Mozart against Beethoven, and Beethoven 


against Wagner. Mr. Elson here gave some very interesting 


specimens of the early criticisms of the works of the great 


masters, concluding with the following, from the Ad/gemeine 
Vusik-Zeitung in 1799, upon Beethoven's op. 10: ‘The 
sonatas are loaded with needless difficulties. After all the 
labor and study of playing them they contain no pleasure 
worth the trouble. Mr. von Beethoven goes his own road, 
and atiresome and eccentric path it is, learning, learning, 


nothing but learning, and not a bit of nature or melody, and 
even the learning seems crude and undigested, without method 
and without arrangement, a seeking after curious modulations, 
a hatred of ordinary progressions, a heaping up of difficulties 
till all pleasure is lost."’ Mr. Elson reminded his hearers of how 
these ancient criticisms coincide with the modern ones upon 
Brahms, and continuing said: ‘‘ Was all this stupidity and 
malice the of the No. 
music had arisen, and they were fruitlessly trying to measure 
Nothing seemed to daunt the new 


on part critics ?"” A new school of 
old standards. 
I allow them, said he, speaking of consecutive 


his horn tone in the Eroica symphony, 


t by the 


iconoclast. 


fifths to his pupil Ries ; 
on the tonic, against the strings in the dominant seventh, was * 








| commenced at eight o’clock P. M., was the following : 


like a gauntlet thrown down before the musical martinets, yet 
by the time the ninth symphony was reached the critics had 
been so far converted that they accepted with scarcely a pro- 
test the frightful dissonance which opens the finale, which, 
representing the contentions and strife of humanity, was, al- 
though hideous cacophony, entirely appropriate. 

The fallacy of the doctrine that critics should neces- 
sarily be composers was next touched upon, and Mr. 
Elson proved by numerous examples that composers 
were frequently the most illiberal of critics. 

Mendelssohn, elegant, melodic and symmetrical, would have 
been the last to judge fairly of the rugged and massive Schu- 
mann. It is the same in poetry, a Swinburne cannot impar- 
tially analyze a Tennyson, Byron called Keats’s works 
‘*almanac poetry.” 

The dulness of musical criticisms, particularly English criti- 
cisms, was next dwelt upon. The lecturer held that ridicule 
and satire were weapons that could not be laid aside by the 
American critic, particularly in dealing with the correct, yet 
inane piano pieces which are poured forth so copiously 
among us. The error of regarding criticism as a mission 
merely to find fault was spoken of earnestly. American critics 
take too little pains to search out the beauties of a composi- 
tion or a performance, because a fault-finding critique is 
always more piquant, and is read by the public with greater 
avidity. 

The critic’s mission is ever twofold, first to lead on the pub- 
lic to a higher standard, second to assist the artist or composer, 
and point out modes of betterment, which may occur to an out- 
sider more readily than to the actual executant or biased and 
partial friends. The composer seldom believes in the desire 
to assist him by pointing out the weak spots in his work, but 
almost always imagines a personal bias in criticism, and the 
criticised often need advice as to how criticism should 
received. Even the non-musician is not without influence in 
musical criticism if he is a cultured and educated gentleman, 
for in such a case he represents the best thought of the laity, 


be 


which is also worth knowing and recording. The difficulty of at- 
tending all concerts during a crowded season has brought about 
a prominent evil. Often the critic is able to histen to but two or 
three numbers of a concert, then hasten to another, hear two 
or three more, and judge of the the entire musical structures 
by a few specimen bricks. It was urged that this evil could 
only be remedied by allowing the critic to omit, when thus 
pressed, all such reviews as he might deem of lesser impor- 
tance, and concentrate his work upon absolutely representative 
concerts or works. Fewer criticisms but more thorough ones 
should be the rule in such times of emergency. The feud 
between composer and critic is often deeper and more virulent 
than between the performer and his reviewer. Too many 
composers imagine that merely to break rules shows genius. 
They follow the great masters in their faults only. Quod Jicet 
Jovis, non licet bovis. 

The fallacy of the whine of some critics that music is 
decaying was next spoken of. Mr. Elson cited numerous 
proofs that this cry has existed in all ages and climes. 

One of the earliest of the minnesingers sang dolefully about 
the decay of the art of minnesong, yet the greatest minnesing- 
Marcello in 1704, Rameau in 1760, both 
Beethoven came later. The fact 
that we have no Beethoven to-day proves nothing, for genius 
comes in response to no human call, and we have no Prome- 
theus to steal for us the sacred fire from heaven. The longest 
brilliant period of art-study may produce only nu- 


ers lived after him. 
joined in this refrain, yet 


and most 
merous talents. 

In summing up, Mr. 
great errors in criticism even in the highest authorities, 
and most especially among composers. 

» Mattheson belittled Handel, Hiindel despised Gluck and 
cared little for Bach ; Haydn, Spohr and Weber looked down 
on Beethoven; Beethoven, Spohr and Spontini laughed at 
Weber ; Cherubiai satirized Berlioz ; Mendelssohn sneered at 
Schumann; Hanslick virulently attacked Franz and Wagner, 


Elson gavs many instances of 


and Wagner attacked almost everybody. Mendelssohn's criti- 
cism of critics was translated by Mr. Elson as follows : 
If composers earnest are, 
Then we go to sleep ; 
If they take a lively style, 
Then we vote them cheap. 
If the composition’s long, 
Then it’s length we're fearing. 
If the writer makes it short, 
’Tisn’t worth the hearing. 
If the work is plain and clear, 
** Play it to some child ;” 
If the style should deeper be, 
**Oh! the fellow’s wild.” 
Let a man write as he will, 
Still the critics fight ; 





Therefore, let him please himself, 
If he would do right. 

The day for such diatribes ought soon to pass away as criti- 
cism reaches a higher and broader plane, and soon the reviewer 
may come to be regarded by the artist and composer, not as 
an enemy, not even as a necessary evil, but as a friend leading 
the way to a higher level in art, and benefiting artist and pub- 
lic alike. 

The revised program of the evening concert, which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Overture, ‘* Lara,’’ MSS 
(Mr. J. H. 


(a) ‘* Consolation,”’ MSS.... 


....... Johan H. Beck, Cleveland, Ohio 
Beck, conductor.) 


...eeeeeOtto Floersheim, New York | 


(6.) Scherzo in C minor, op. 12, MSS......... O. B. Brown, Malden, Mass 
(Messrs. Louis Maas and O, B. Brown, conductors.) 
Ode, ** City of Freedom,” op. 9............ A. A. Stanley, Providence, R. I. 


Soli, chorus, orchestra and organ 
Miss Susie McKay, soprano; Mr. Norman McLeod, baritone; Mr. Jules 
Jordan, tenor. 
(Mr. A. A, Stanley, conductor.) 
Adagio and Scherzo from Symphony C major, No. 1..... G. W. Chadwick. 
(Mr. G. W. Chadwick, conductor.) 
Overture, ‘‘ The Princess ” (Tennyson) MSS.......... George E, Whiting, 
(Mr. George E. Whiting, conductor.) 
Tenor solo, ‘* In Distant Andalusia,” 
(From “ The Voyage of Columbus.’’) 
Mr. Jules Jordan, Providence, R. I., tenor. 
Scenes from the opera of ‘‘ Solomon,”’ MSS. .Calixa Lavallée, Boston, Mass, 
(a) The Judgment of Solomon. 
(6) March of the Throne. 
For soli, chorus and orchestra. 
Miss Fannie Kellogg, soprano; Miss Gertrude Edmands, contralto 
D. M. Babcock, basso. 
(Mr. Caliza Lavallee, conductor.) 
Miatgnsption TRG. . 65.6 ies ccccestansectscce J. C. D. Parker, Boston, Mass. 
Contralto solo, chorus and orchestra. 
Miss Gertrude Edmands, contralto. 
(Mr. J. C. D. Parker, conductor.) 


Dudley Buck 


; Mr. 


Such a display of native talent was no doubt a genuine 
surprise to many of the audience, and it is to be hoped 
that the concert will at least have the effect that young 
composers will find it easier in the future to get their 
works produced than it has been thus far. Mr. Beck's 
overture showed decided talent, and was well worked 
out. A little less brass would improve the general 
coloring of the orchestration, and would produce more 
contrasts. Floersheim’s “Consolation” is a melodious 
and musicianly piece, well scored and of pleasing effect. 
It was well received. 

The Boston Heradd, in referring to the latter work, 
said : 

‘*Mr. Floersheim’s ‘‘ Consolation,” has all that is demanded 
for the enjoyment of the music lovers in its writing, the lead- 
ing tieme being one of great beauty in its graceful, flowing 
melody, and the composer has shown a rare skill and ability in 
the orchestral treatment of his subject.” 

Mr. Brown's “Scherzo” made a good impression, as 
did also Mr. Stanley's “Ode.”” Mr. Chadwick’s two 
movements showed the thorough and practised musi- 
cian. Mr. Buck’s fine tenor song received an excellent 
interpretation by Mr. Jules Jordan, of Providence, and Mr. 
Whiting has every reason to be pleased at the reception 
his work received. Of Mr. Lavallée’s opera extracts we 
like the first very much, and consider it a fine work, well 
balanced and scored, and with good climaxes. The 
“Hymn,” by Mr. Parker, has been heard in Boston be- 
fore, and was again, as formerly, received with marked 


favor. Miss Edmunds was at her best, and with her 
fine voice contributed much to the success of the 
evening. 


Friday’s Meeting. 

At nine o'clock A. M., Friday, the session opened by 
the singing of one hundred pupils from the Peabody 
and Beverly public schools, directed by their teacher, 
Mr. Bill. The of the 
good. Anessay on “ The Proper Teatment of Children’s 
Voices” was read by Mr. W. L. Tomlins, of Chicago, and 
the discussion thereon was opened by Mr. Holt, of Bos- 
At ten A. M.an essay on “ Music in Education,” by 


sight reading children was 


ton. 
Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Boston, was read and 
Gen. T. J. Morgan, of Providence, R.I., further discussed 
the matter. Mr. Harry Benson, of Boston, then followed 
at eleven A. M. with an essay on “ Tonic Sol-Fa,” in which 
system he apparently thoroughly believes. This closed 
the morning’s proceedings. 
In the afternoon the following program was heard: 


cae ..F. Brandeis, New York 


Trio in G major ee een a 
Messrs. Faelten, Listermann and Fries. 


aaa; <b. OU Sok voce cs our Kucaetaeesesaaseueees ....Streleski 
Be De os knee ch ne cis ebceens .. Massenet 
6. ORE occ eucspassesne wie bev nses .... Ashmall 
Miss Effie Stewart. 
Sonata in B minor............. . Liszt 


Carl Faelten. 

The Trio by Brandeis is written in the orthodox 
style and may be termed remarkably good music writ- 
ten by a thorough musician. Miss Stewart is an excel- 
lent singer, who has had the best training under Mr. Tede- 
doux, now residing in New York. She promises to take 
a foremost rank among our concert singers. She pos- 
sesses a remarkably fine voice and is thoroughly musical. 
The performance of the Liszt sonata was a long-to-be- 
remembered event. Mr. Faelten was at his very best 
and seemed to be perfectly inspired. Certain it is that 
we have never listened to a pianistic effort with more 
pleasure. Boston has indeed reason to be proud of the 
acquisition of such an artist. 

The business meeting took place later and the final 
concert at eight Pp. M., with the following program. 


’ ~ 


Overture, ‘* GEdipus’ J. K. Paine, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Geo. W. Chadwick, conductor. 

a, Idyl, ‘* In the Forest,”’ 1 

« 6, Fairy Dance,”’ MSS., { 

{ c, ** Thusnelda,’”” MSS 


William Rhode, Boston, Mass 


A. M. Foerster 


Messrs. William Rhode and A. M. Foerster, conductors. 
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Fragment from ballade, op. 9 H. W. Parker, Garden City, N. Y. 
Soli, chorus and orchestra, 
Miss Louise Gage, soprano, and Mr. Gardner Lamson, baritone. 
Mr. H. W. Parker, conductor. 
Piano concerto. C minor, MSS Louis Maas, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Louis Maas and orchestra. 
Mr. C. Lavallée, conductor. 
vudaeees .John A. Brockhoven, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. John A. ‘Brockhoven, conductor, 
for string orches- 
ne .Arthur Bird, Cambridge, 
‘Now residing in ‘Be rlin, 
Mr. B. Listemann, conductor. 
Fragments from ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ music, MSS. 
a. Overture to “‘ Macbeth,” ) 
4. Gallic march, 2 
c. The defeat of Macbeth, 
Orchestra. 
Mr. Edgar S. Kelley, conductor. 
Concert overture, op. 3, MSS...... 
Mr. Arthur Whiting, conductor. 


Suite Creole, MSS. 


Andantino and scherzo from suite 
Mass. 


.. Edgar S. Kelley, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Paine overture, the Maas concerto and the Whit- | 


ing overture have been heard heretofore, so that it is 
unnecessary to comment on them further. The “Idyl” 


and “ Fairy Dance,” by Rohde, are pleasing pieces, well 


written and well scored in the Mendelssohn-Reinecke | 
may be said to be- | 


style, whilst Foerster’s ‘“ Thusnelda ” 
long to the modern school. Mr. Parker's op. 9 was one 
of the best works presented, evincing no small amount 
of creative talent. The “ Creole Suite” 
with much interest, the composer showing great skill in 
the handling of the quaint Creole melodies. The 
*‘ Suite,” by Bird, appeared to us as the weakest number. 
Of Kelley's “Macbeth” numbers the first is the most 
original. } 
formance was somewhat marred by the trumpets being 
very much out of tune. There are wonderful possibili- 
ties in Mr. Kelley’s work. 
Business Meeting—Next President. 

The business meeting, which occupied all the time on 
Friday from three P.M. until a short hour before the open- 
ing of the concert, was not conducted with much adherence 

parliamentary usage, because Mr. Stanley good-na- 
turedly admitted all kinds of irrelevant talk in preference 
to wounding the feelings of some of the members, 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. ...... Piano Manufacturers. 


Emerson Piano Company.... 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company...... 
E. W. Tyler (representing Wm. Knabe 

& Co). 

M. Steinert & Sons (representing Steinway and Gabler 
pianos.) 

O. Ditson & Co. (sheet-music publishers and representatives 
of the Hazleton and the Fischer pianos). 

There were no Briggs, no Emerson, 


ir 


no Ivers & 


| Pond, no Mason & Hamlin, no Gabler, no Hazleton and 


no Fischer pianos used at this meeting. The firms 


whose pianos are mentioned above, and who were not 





.. Arthur Whiting, Boston | 


was listened to | 


They are rather difficult to play, and the per- | 


represented at these concerts, could certainly have had 
no other than the purest motives in contributing money 
| toward the for that is what it 
amounts to. 

It seems to us that this question between the associa- 
tion and the piano manufacturers is a reciprocal one, the 
| profession being at least under as great obligations to 
| the piano manufacturers of the United States as the lat- 


association’s future, 


ter are to the profession. 
The program should have been made a source of in- 
one means of 


| come, and it would thus have 
preventing the Indianapolis committee from going 
| among the merchants of that city as much as it now 
| will be obliged to do to secure contributions for the 
| concerts next year, for had it been offered to the highest 
bidder (a perfectly legitimate proceeding) the offer 
would have resulted in a source of income. 

There are no piano manufacturers in Indianapolis 
from whom contributions can be solicited, and we be- 
lieve that a legitimate business transaction, with a pro- 
| gram as a basis, is at least not as humiliating as to re- 
| quest contributions from non-musical concerns. 

As far as the business operations of the association 
are concerned we can state, after having observed them 
that they require practical, 


become 


personally for years now, 
common-sense remodeling. 
Mr. Calixa Lavallée, of Boston, was elected president 


‘and Mr. Theodore Presser continues as secretary and 


Toward the end of this meeting many members left the | 


hall, as the proceedings dragged too much. All this is 
evidence that the important part of the association’s 
interests, which are acted upon in the business meeting, 
require more time than can be given to them under the 
present arrangements. Something must be done to 
alter the by-laws or rules governing the business of the 
association, and members must not forget that when the 
attendance has increased from a handful of persons until 
it has reached a bulky number, the rules or practices 
which were practicable in former times are really inopera- 
tive under such a new condition of things. 

Reports of committees were read and acted upon. 


Mr. William T. Miller read resolutions favoring the adop- | 


tion of the French pitch (A"435) and making it the 
Official pitch of the association. 
effort he succeeded in having them adopted, and the 
association now stands committed to that pitch. 

Mr. Arthur Foote, of the Committee on Resolutions, 
read a series of them, which were adopted, among others 
one of thanks to Mr. A. A. Stanley for his unfaltering 
labor to make this meeting a success, and others to Mr. 
Lavallée, Mr. Presser, the secretary and treasurer, and to 
others, thanking the Program Committee, &c. One of 
the resolutions offered and passed was to the effect that 


no piano manufacturing firm should be permitted to print | 


its advertisement on the official program of the next 
meeting. Now, let us take a glance at the list of names 


of contributors whose liberality made it possible for the | 


association to have given the orchestral concerts just 
noticed. This is the list: 


Charles R. Adams, W. F. Apthorp, J. D. Buckinghan, | 


T. P. Currier, G. W. Chadwick, Henry M. Dunham, W. 
H. Daniell, Carl Faelten, Arthur Foote, Charles R. Hay- 
den, F. W. Hale, George H. Howard, H. E. Holt, J. A. 
Hills, A. W. Keene, B. J. Lang, J. G. Lennon, F. Lynes, 
I. G. Lennon, W. A. Locke, Calixa Lavallée, F. E. Morse, 
Louis Maas, George L. Osgood, 
Parker, J. Phippen, Carlyle Petersilea, J. C. D. Parker, 
A. R. Reed, A. W. Swan, A. A. Stanley, W. H. Sier- 
wood, A. D. Turner, O. B. Whitney, G. E. Whiting, L. 
W. Wheeler, J. H. Wheeler, Mrs. Hemenway, Mr. C. C. 
Perkins, Mr. John H. Childe, E. E. J. Kilburn, Mrs. F. B. 
Thurber, Mr. W. O. Grover, Mr. James Means, Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., Mr. Higginson, A. P. Schmidt & Co., music 
publishers; J. M. Russell, music publisher; L. H. Ross 
& Co., music publishers; Boston Music Company (G. 
Schirmer, Jr.), music publishers; White, Smith & Co., 
music publishers, and Hook & Hastings, church organ 
builders, and the following piano firms: 

C. C. Briggs & Co.. . Piano Manufacturers. 
Chickering & Sons.. Ae 

Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co.. Upright Piano Mfrs. 


After a most strenuous | 


John Orth, George J.’ 


treasurer. 


The American College of Musicians Ignored. 

Not a word was heard during all the proceedings in 
| reference to the young daughter of the association—the 

American College of Musicians; neither did any mem- 
ber of the college ask for a report on that, at one time, 
exceedingly important matter, nor was a report made, 
and yet, as will be seen, the college held significant 
meetings in Boston during the meeting of the associa- 
|tion. This studied silence will appear very peculiar 
when it becomes known that no person can be examined 
for a degree by the American College of Musicians who 
is not, at the time, a member of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. A positive link exists therefore 
between the parent organization and the college, and 
yet the latter was completely ignored, just as if no such 
| an institution had ever been produced by and through 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, At the New 
York meeting last year, Mr. E. M. Bowman read the re- 
port of the American College of Musicians; this year 
there was no report called for. 

Boston influences are said to be at work against the 
College of Musicians, and the leading inside opposition 
is said to be the New England Conservatory of Music, 
which sees in the success of the college a serious obsta- 
cle to its own intentions. We must admit that under 
the present auspices we see no opportunity for the 
American College of Musicians to force its claims upon 
the attention of the association at the next annual 
meeting. We do not believe its name will appear on the 
coming program unless immediate action be taken. 

An adjourned meeting of the college was held at the 
rooms of Mr. Charles R. Adams, Tremont-st., Boston, 
to hear the Board of Examiners’ report in regard to the 
examination of candidates for membership, carrying with 
| it the initiatory or associateship degree, and to elect an 

examiner in each of the six departments or subdivisions 
of the board in place of those whose tenure of office ex- 
pires this year. Each examiner is elected to a three-years’ 
term, and one of the three examiners in each department 
retires each year, thus always leaving at least two expe- 
rienced examiners to carry on the work. The retirement 
| of the first set of examiners was decided this year by lot, 
| the lot falling upon Dr. William Mason, Frederic Grant 
Gleason, W. F. Heath, J. H. Wheeler, Henry Schradieck 
and S. P. Warren. On motion, these persons were put 
| in nomination for re-election for three years, the motion 
| and election unanimously prevailing, thus instituting the | 


| three-year rotation of examiners with a most efficient set | 


| of men, The whole board of examiners now consists, as 
| last year, of Messrs. Mason, Maas and Sherwood, piano- 
forte examiners; Warren, Whitney and Eddy, organ ex- 


aminers; Mme. Cappiani, Messrs. Adams and J. H. 


| Wheeler, voice; Mees, Heath and Stewart, rudimentary 
| (teachers of music in the public schools) ; 


Jacobsohn, 


Schradieck and Mosenthal, violin; Gilchrist, Bowman 


and Gleason, musical theory. 


At the meeting of the examiners, E. M. Bowman, of St. 
Louis, was elected president ; Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, 


| and S. B, Whitney, of Boston, first and second vice-presi- 


dents respectively, and Robert Bonner, of Providence, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The active work of the College of Musicians was begun on 
Tuesday by the examination of seventeen candidates, distributed 
through all the six departments except the violin, and of this 
number only eight succeeded in proving themselves equal to 
the standard set up by the rules of the organization. The 
names of the successful aspirants for honors are as follows : 
E. B. Story, Northampton, Mass., pianoforte ; Thomas Tap- 
per, Jr., Canton, Mass., pianoforte ; Newton Fitz, Norfolk, 
Va., vocal; F. A. Lyman, Woonsocket, R. I., rudimentary ; 
H. O. Farnum, Providence, R. I., organ; R. A. Nightingale, 
Fall River, Mass., organ; W. H. Dana, Warren, Ohio, special 
theory ; Henry Schwing, Md., theory. 
Every candidate is required to pass the same 
musical form, 


Baltimore, special 
examination in 
harmony, counterpoint, acoustics and musica] 
history, no matter to what department he or she. belongs, ex- 
cept the special theory examination, which requires in addition 
the furnishing of a suitable composition. Thus there are for 
every candidate two kinds of examination, a demonstrative and 
a theoretic, and at the first examination some candidates made 
very good ratings in one and bad in the other, the grand aver- 
age necessary to pass the candidate being seventy-five in a 
standard of 100. As to the aim of the College of Musicians to 
do all in their power to encourage the rising generation to 
reach the required standard, all candidates who fail to pass the 
examination will be allowed to make a second trial without re- 
payment of the fees. As the fees are required simply to cover 
the necessary expenses of the examiners and the examinations, 
no payment for services being allowed, the resolution to give 
the unsuccessful candidate a second trial bespeaks the spirit of 
the College of Musicians and testifies to their desire not to 
but to have them reach an elevated stand- 


** pluck ”’ candidates, 


ard. 

Notwithstanding the indifference manifested by the 
association we can see that unusual interest centres upon 
the action of the college, which will have more labor to 
perform in the examinations of candidates next year. 


M. T.. 

Chicago sent to the isatbest Gleason, Eddy, 
Tomlins, Root, Perkins and Liebling. Cincinnati sent 
Mees, Brockhoven, Van Cleve and Benham and only one 
musician came from Baltimore—Henry Schwing. Balti- 


more must do better next year. 
** * 


Someone said that the name of Perkins appeared 197 
times in the last annual report. Well, that proves that 
the Perkinses are paying lots of attention to the M. T. 
N. A. and it would not bea bad thing for other music 


teachers to follow suit. 


. Echoes. 
Ziegfeld, 


* * * 

New York should have sent a larger contingent. There 

were Mme. Cappiani, Mme. Brinkerhoff, Dr. Mason, Mr. 

Albert R. Parsons, Mr. Penfield, Edmund Neupert, Mr. 

J. H. Cornell, Mr. Caryl Florio, Mr. A. A. Pattou and 
Mr. Perkins. 


x * * 

Cleveland sent Wilson G. Smith and Mr. Beck and N, 
Coe Stewart, and, of course, Mr. E. M. Bowman came 
from St. Louis and Mr. Kiesselhorst from the same 
city. Kelley came all the way from San Francisco. 

* * * 

The faces of Sippi, of London, Ont., 
Toronto, were seen at the meetings, and Mr. W. Waugh 
Lauder, of Eureka, Ill., as well as the active Dana, of 
Warren, was present. Heath, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
attended every meeting conscientiously. From Pitts- 
burgh came Ad. M. Foerster and Philadelphia sent Gil- 


christ, Presser and Thomas a Beckett. 
* * * 


Hahn, of Detroit, and Hahr, of Richmond, Va., were 
both at the meeting, and from Providence we noticed 
Stanley, Bonner and Jordan, while Fillmore, of Mil- 
waukee, was also on hand. We also noticed Mr. Ober- 
ski, of Paterson, N. J., and Shelley, of Brooklyn, as weil 
as August Hyllested, the pianist, and Landon, of Clav- 
erack, N. Y. x * * 

Mr. Max Leckner, of Indianapolis, was on hand. He 
will have considerable to do with the next meeting, 
which takes place in his city. Among the invitations 
sent from Indianapolis was one from the Board of Trade, 
another from the mayor of the city and a third from 
| Governor Gray, of the State. 

* * * 

The Boston G/ode of Thursday stated verbatim : 

Mr. Gonzalo Nunez, of New York, gave with much brilliancy 
an andate spinianto and polonaise in E flat by Chopin. 

Mr. Nunez was not present at the meeting, and, of 


and Fisher, of 








Ss 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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course, did not play. “Much brilliancy” is therefore 
slightly superfluous under the circumstances, although 
““spinianto ” is good. 
x * 


we must admit that 

The editorial stalf of THE MUSICAL COURIER was also 
represented, and we hereby produce the first extensive 
report of the proceedings. The official report is prom- 
ised us in time for next week’s number. 





Tonic Sol-Fa Association. 
T the annual meeting of the American Tonic 
Sol-Fa held the Meionaon, Tremont 
Ilemple, Boston, on Thursday afternoon, the following officers 
elected for the President, Theodore F. 


Association, in 


were ensuing year 4 
Seward, New York; vice-president, Daniel Batchellor, Phila- 

Pa. | a ot New 
advisory committee, Harry Boston; W. J. 
London, Ont.; C. Shepard, Grand Rapids, 
R. Doty, La Crosse, Wis.; F. L. Robertshaw, 
Charles W. Langdon, 


delphia, secretary and treasurer, Unseld, 


York ; senson, 
Freeland, 
Mich.; Miss. E 
Chicag« a" 
Claverack, N. Y., and ¢ 


lhe afternoon was devoted to the reading of essays and dis- 


George 


Wingard, Ottawa, Can.; 


Cringan, Toronto, Can. 


ind reports from the delegates, 


cussions 
* Tn , + . . 

During the session of the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 

pposition to the Tonic Sol-Fa system was mani- 


Lon much « 


fested 


ls a Solo Pianist Justified in Refusing 
to Play in the Orchestra Space? 

S B. MILLS, George W. Morgan, Chevalier A. de 
e Kontski, Frank Van der Stucken, Constantine Sternberg 

and other prominent pianists and musicians were in court 


last week to testify on the question which heads this article, 


having been subpoenaed by Mr. Theodore Sutro, counsel for 
ritus d’Ernesti in the latter’s suit for salary against Minnie 
Hauk and her All these 


husband, Ernst von Hesse Wartegg. 


xperts agree that Mr. d’Ernesti, who had been engaged by 
Mme. Hauk as a solo pianist, was right in refusing to play in 
the orchestra space, as demanded by her in one of her concert 


tours, instead of on the stage, where the other soloists per- 
formed, and in consequence of which refusal he was discharged. 
I 
1554, the 


announced Mr 


} 
ne 


concert at which this occurred took place on May 16, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Ernesti’s number as follows: 


at opera-house in The program 


j 
a 


Allegro Giojoso, from concerto of Mendelssohn, Performed on a Stein- 
way grand. Mr. Titus d'Ernesti and the orchestra. 
The Steinway grand, instead of being on the stage, was 


placed in the orchestra pit, below the stage, where the orches- 
tra sat 
The following were the principal questions submitted to 
the experts by Mr, Sutro and their answers : 
(. Is it customary or not for all soloists, members of a concert company, 
> stage A. Mills, yes; De 
Van der Stucken, it is. 


perform their solos on the sam or platform ? 


Kontski, certainly ; Sternberg, it is; 
Q. Can apianist who, by the terms of his contract, ‘is engaged as a solo 
of a concert company, be required to perform his solo in the or- 
(off the stage), while the other soloists, at the same concert, 


A. Mills, no; 


pianist 
chestra space 
perform their solos on the stage? De Kontski, never: 
Sternberg, no; Van der Stucken, no 

Q. Has there ever been to your knowledge a case where a solo pianist 
has performed {his solo, as stated in the previous question? If so, state 
A. Mills, no; De Konstki, no ; Sternberg, only in variety shows ; 
Van der Stucken, no, 

Q. Would your answer to the last question be different if the solo to be 
played by the solo pianist is with accompaniment of orchestra and the or- 
chestra is seated off the stage in the orchestra space? A. Mills, no; De 
Van der Stucken, no. 


the case 


Sternberg, only in variety shows ; 


program for a concert announces the performance of a 


Kontski, no ; 
When the 


» solo by asolo artist ** 


2) 
. 
pian and the orchestra,” is it the general usage for 
the soloist to perform his solo on the piano on the stage, no matter whether 
A. All experts, on the stage. 
Do not an audience at a concert expect to see a pianist (soloist) play 
A. Mills, yes; De Kontski, certainly ; Sternberg, 


the orchestra is on or off the stage? 

Vv 
as much as hear him? 
certainly ; Van der Stucken, of course, 
Would it be c« 
{ a solo pianist (artist) to play off the stage in the orchestra space, whilst 
ther soloists (vocal) at the same concert are performing on the stage? A. 
Mills, would not do at all ; Kontski, quite impossible ; Sternberg, quite un- 


be« 


nsidered unprofessional and an injury to the standing 


ming ; Van der Stucken, not admissible 
Mr 
entered final judgment for the amount of Mr. d’Ernesti’s 
As he 
wardrobe to be attached last fall when he be- 


d’Ernesti succeeded in his suit, and Counselor Sutro 


claim, and issued execution last Thursday. caused 
Mme. Hauk's 
wan the suit, and Messrs. Kerner, of the Clarendon Hotel, and 
White, 


the attached wardrobe, 


of the Everett House, gave a bond as security in place 
Mr. 
receive his money, although Minnie Hauk is in Europe and 
her at West Point. Px-Judge Dittenhoefer, Mme. 
Hauk’'s attorney, made numerous motions and applications for 


delay while the case was on the City Court calendar, and the 


{ 
I 


d’Ernesti will now, no doubt, 


husband 


persistence with which this suit has been both prosecuted and 


defended is something unusual considering the amount in- 
charms to soothe the 


volved Music doth not seem to have * 


savage breast when that breast belongs to the charmers 


themselves 
{INOTHER HERALD HOAX. 
MONG imbeciles who are telegraphing 
A cable despatches from Europe to the New York 


Herald, the palm belongs to the one who sent the follow- 
ing ex-parte statement, which that rapidly-declining 


the many 


journal published yesterday : 
M 


Hn, July 1886 rhe recent events haye worked 911 changes, not 


only in things political, but also in matters social and artistic. 
most startling is the revulsion of feeling here with regard to Wagner. 


| abhorred, and his very name isan object of execration. 


ances at Bayreuth this month. 
Munich is concerned, to have become the music of the past. 
palmy days of music generally seem about over here. 


Comment is unnecessary. 





NALS. 


PERSO 


SPIRO SAMARA’S OPERA.—lItalian, Spanish and French | 


exchanges bring news of the successful production at Milan of 
‘* Flora Mirabilis,” an opera in three acts, by a young Greek 
named Spiro Samara. This is not his first operatic venture. 
While studying at Paris he produced an opera based on an 
Indian story and entitled ‘‘ Madge.” The best received numbers 


of the score of his new work were, in the first act, a martial 
song and romance for tencr and a canzone for soprano; in the 


second act, a love duet for soprano and tenor and the finale, and | 


in the third a romance for soprano. 
to its glowing eulogy of the work that it contains reminiscences 
running from Wagner to Mendelssohn ! 

CARDINALI IN PALERMO.—Signor Cardinali, who is— 
or perhaps is not—remembered from one of Mr. Mapleson’s sea- 
sons, has been singing succesfully in Palermo, One of his fellow 


An exchange calmly adds 


artists there bears the unsavory name of Stinco. 

GOUNOD STILL AT IT.—Gounod has promised to write 
incidental music to Alfred de Musset’s charming comedy, ‘On 
ne Badine pas avec L’Amour.” 

PLUNKETT AND LAMOUREUX.—Messrs. Plunkett and 
Lamoureux will ere long inaugurate an operatic season in Paris. 


Thus far the following works are announced for performance: | 


** Lohengrin,” ** Don Juan,” ‘* Benvenuto Cellini,” and Biset’s 
‘* La Jolie Fille de Perth.’’ Lohengrin has been so well adver- 
tised by the recent anti-Wagner manifestations in Paris that it 
should draw immense houses. Indeed it is a cause of surprise to 
us that some smart Frenchman did not bring it out long ago and 
profit by the excitement. 

Mr. GOLDBECK’S NATIONAL HYMN.—The New York 
Sun, of July 4, surprised its more than hundred thousand readers 
with a National Hymn—or we might almost call it battle song— 
from the pen of the widely known and distinguished composer, 
Robert Goldbeck. It isa fine and strong composition, and we 
hear it is everywhere taken up by the singing classes of schools. 


We happened to be in Boston when the paper appeared, and 


noticed that the Sus was grabbed as fast as it could be obtained, | 


while other dailies were still lying in stacks waiting for customers. 
Mr. Dana is to be congratulated for that spirit of enterprise which 
has made his paper great, and we dare say Mr. Goldbeck is | 
highly pleased with the tremendous card that Mr. Dana has | 
afforded him. Brass bands producing this song should transpose | 
it into the key of E flat. 

MR. BOWMAN’S MASTERLY PERFORMANCE.—Dudley | 
Buck's sonata in G minor, op. 77, for the organ, was played by | 
Mr. E. M. Bowman, of St. Louis, as the opening number of last 
Wednesday night’s concert of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association at Tremont Temple, Boston. It will be seen in our 
report that Mr. Bowman received an ovation at the conclusion of 
his performance. He played the sonata so scholarly and with 
such inspiration that, in addition to the ovation, he immediately 
received several other homages. One was an offer of a position 
in Boston and the other was the offer of an important position in 
New York. The offers in both instances must have been grati- 
fying ones, as they were based upon the merits of Mr. Bowman 


as an artist and a musician. 


Miss BRACKER TO BE HEARD NEXT SEASON.—Dur- 
ing the opening of the season 1886-7 a new pianiste, the daugh- 
ter of a well-known family, will make her debut at Steinway Hall. | 
A critic states the following of this young artiste: ‘‘ Miss Clara 
Bracker, the young pianiste, of whom I wish to write a few 
words, is the eldest daughter of a well-known physician. Four 
years ago she entered the Royal Conservatory at Stuttgart and 
became a pupil of Professors Lebert (now dead), Pruckner and 
Linder, and no wonder that by means of her general education 
she soon became a favorite of her teachers. Heeding the strict 
rules of the conservatory, she was naturally obliged to eagerly 
study six and eight hours daily, and now the result is plainly 
heard. I as well as my colleagues can give the following 
opinion ; ‘‘ Miss Bracker masters her instrument, her execution is 
clear and brilliant and she proved to be a real artiste in a number 
of solo pieces which we heard her play.” 





| 











JULLIEN ON WAGNER.—A sumptuous work on Wagner 
by Adolphe Jullien will be issued from the Librarée de |’Art, 
Paris, during October next. It is entitled Richard Wagner, sa 
vié, et ses Oeuvres par Adolphe Jullien. It will be illustrated by 
twelve original drawings by Xantin Latour, one for each of 
Wagner’s stage works, a frontispiece and an apotheosis, will 
contain fourteen portraits of Wagner, four etchings and over a 
hundred cuts giving scenes from operas, caricatures, autographs, 
&e. 

MME. CARVALHO’S NEW CHINA.—The Ministre de 
L’Instruction has presented to Mme Miolan Carvalho, as a sou- 
venir of her last performance and a token of esteem a Sévres 
jardiniére valued at 25,000 francs. It is adorned on one side 


| 
| 
| 
| 


with a scene from ‘‘ Faust,” and bears the inscription: ‘* LeGou- 
vernement de la République 4 Madame Miolan Carvalho.” 





One of the 
The 
| composer, who was once a god in Munich, is now not only disdained, but 
Not a single court 
singer or court musician of any kind will, I am told, attend the perform- 
The music of the future seems, so far as 
Indeed, the 


SoOUZOGNO ON A HUNT.—Souzogno, of Milan, was re- 
cently in Paris hunting for a prima donna, or prima donnas, who 
| could do full justice to ‘* Mignon,” “Carmen” and ‘* Lakmé ” 
| operas, which though very popular in Italy, have not, it is said, 
| been given there with thoroughly worthy artists in the title-roles. 
MIss VAN ZANDT STILL ILL.—Miss Van Zandt is now 
| taking electrical treatment at Wildbad. She will have to remain 
there a long time, 
| paralysis will ultimately be cured. 
| GORING THOMAS COMPLIMENTED.—Dr. Hueffer says of 
Goring Thomas's opera ‘‘ Nadeshda:” “Of the six or seven 
operas by English composers produced of late years ‘ Nadeshda’ 
is the most popular.” He also speaks of Goring Thomas as one 
| of the young composers who have a great future and as uniting 
the grace of the school of French opera comique with truly 


| 


but the physicians hope that her partial 


dramatic gifts. 

THEY GO OFF TOGETHER TO EUROPE.—Colonel Mc. 
Caull, a manager of light opera, and his wife, known on the 
stage as Mme. Cottrelly, left for Europe last week. Mc.Caull 
expects to secure several novelties for next season, and as his wife 
is originally a German artiste, she will enable him to select the best 
| talent of its kind that can be had on the other side. 

HYLLESTED TO GO TO CHICAGO.—We congratulate the 
musical people of Chicago on the new acquisition they will receive 
through the instrumentality of the Chicago Musical College, 
which has just secured the services of Mr. August Hyllested, one 
of the most accomplished pianists now in this country. In addi- 
tion to Mr, Hyllested’s abilities as a solo pianist he has also estab- 
lished his reputation as,a teacher of rare ability, and, being a 
pupil of an advanced and progressive school of the piano, he will 
be able to impart to those who will be placed under his charge by 
the Chicago Musical College, the best results of the best European 
methods of piano instruction. The Chicago Musical College has 


made an excellent selection. 





| FOREICN NOTES. 


> 


....Meyerbeer’s widow has died at Wiesbaden, aged 
eighty-two. 

....Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Khedive” will soon be com- 
pleted. It will be heard here about November 1. 

.-»-At Catania, Verdi’s ‘Forza del Destina,” which 
| failed to gain a foothold here, has achieved what Za Lira calls 
| um successo clamoroso, 

.... The birthday of Hervé was celebrated at Drury Lane 
Theatre, London, on the evening of June 28, by the first English 
production of his latest operette, ‘* Frivoli.” 

..+. Patti will be accompanied during her American tour 
under Abbey’s management by Arditti and Signor Galassi. Mme. 
Scalchi is also coming with her. Chestnuts! Colonel Mapleson 
will remain in Europe next season. 

. Colonel Mapleson must recently have been in Paris, for 
on two successive evenings the star of the Grand Opera cast had 
to be excused on account of indisposition. 

....The Berlioz memorial committee has decided to un- 
veil the monument to that composer on the 17th of October. 
The ‘‘ Symphonie Funébre et Triomphale ” and the march from 


| **Les Troyens,” will be performed under the direction of 


Colonne. 

..+.They do things rather curiously in the city on the 
Seine. At the opera there they are rehearsing a ballet entitled 
‘* Les Deux Pigeons.” The management desires to give it on the 
same evening with Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Henry VIII.” The opera being 
too long to admit of this, it is being cut down for the benefit of 
the ballet. 

....Verdi’s “ Traviata” and “Un Ballo” have been 
flourishing at the Opéra Comique. M. Carvalho has just 
strengthened his company by the engagement of Mlle. Elly 
Warnots, daughter of Professor Warnots of the Brussels Conser- 
vatoire, and until recently a member of the company at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie. 


....Le Ménéstrel contains, apropos of King Ludwig’s 
death, a miserable fling at the Wagnerians. After making flip- 
pant remarks on the subject of the king’s death, which are in 
execrable taste, it calmly states that Wagner’s music undoubtedly 
unsettled Ludwig’s reason, and that his fate is a warning from 
heaven. ‘‘ Kings who patronize music are rare enough,”’. it 
says, ‘‘to cause us to regret that this crowned head interested 
himself for the very manifestation of the art which could have 


but a disastrous effect on a feeble brain.” Fudge ! 


....-Dr. Francis Hueffer contributes to the issue of Le 
Ménéstrel just received at this office a criticism of Mackenzie’s 
opera, ‘‘ The Troubadour,” of the libretto to which he is the 
author. ‘‘ The opinion of our principal critics concerning the 
score is,” he says, ‘‘almost unanimously favorable. This is not 
the case with the libretto, which is attacked by some from a liter- 
ary standpoint and no less lively by others from a moral point of 
Concerning the beauty of Mr. Mackenzie’s orchestration 
there is but one opinion. It is generally held that the first and 
last acts are the best. The first is full of life and color, the 
festival scene has a quaint charm, and the song of the 7vouda- 
dour haunts the memory. In the last act the composer has risen 
to the height of the tragic situation, and to find equally intense 
expression of strong passion in music one must turn to the scores 


view. 
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of the great masters.” Dr. Hueffer denies that Mackenzie is an 
imitator of Wagner, but holds that he has followed Wagner in 
matters in which a composer of to-day must follow the Bayreuth 
master in order to be a composer. 

....Anent the revival of Moliére’s “ Les Facheux ” at the 
Comédie Frangaise, a curious error is going the rounds of the 
French press concerning the courante played in the course of the 
representation. It is said to have been taken from ‘‘Les Sorciéres,” 
an opera comique by Grétry. In the first place there is no opera 
of that title. There is ‘‘ Un Sorcier,” but that is by Philidor and 
was produced in 1760, Secondly, the first opera comique was not 
given until seventy-nine years after Moliére died. It is probable 
that the air is by Lully, who composed several incidental num- 


bers for various pieces of Moliére. 


HOME NEWS. 


> ——_ 








Herr Candidus, of the American Opera Company, 
returned to Germany on the Werra last Wednesday. 

——The Ohio Music Teachers’ Association began its 
seventh annual convention at Columbus yesterday, and it con- 
tinues to-day and to-morrow with brilliant prospects. The ar- 
rangements must have been in charge of the most competent 
people, as the programs indicate. The Jacobsohn String Quartet, 
of Cincinnati, will play; Wm. H. Sherwood will probably be 
present and perform; Dora Henninges will sing ; so will Miss 
Hetlich, of Cincinnati. Armin Doerner and H. G. Andres, of 
Cincinnati, will give a piano recital. Choruses will be sung by 
the Columbus Orpheus Society, under the direction of T. H. 
Schneider, and there will be organ recitals, &c. Essays will be 
read by Junkerman, of Cincinnati; Mayer, of Dayton; Davis, 
of Zanesville; Alfred Arthur, of Cleveland ; Malmene, of Cin- 
cinnati ; Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland ; Henry Nast, of Cincin- 
nati; Herman Ebeling, of Columbus ; W. H. Dana, of Warren ; 
Van Cleve, of Cincinnati ; John Howard, of Boston, and Ed- 
mund S. Mattoon, of Golumbus. Mr. Johannes Wolfram, of 
Canton, Ohio, is the president of the association, 

The anniversary of the dedication of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, was celebrated on Sunday with elabo- 
rate musical festivities in that edifice. Frank Mulligan, the 
organist of the church, conducted. His brother organist of St. 
Leo’s Church, of this city, was organist for the occasion. The 
tenors were James O'Neill, John Taylor ; the baritone, Mr. Kil- 
duff ; the soprano, Mrs. O'Hare; contraltos, Miss Hearn and 
Miss Hussey. 





Letter from Mr. Oesterle. 


New York, July 2. 
Editors of The Musical Courier : 
Will you please correct the statements made in last issue (30th), 
namely, that I had left the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and was 


going abroad. My brother, Louis Oesterle (pianist), goes to Eu- 
rope. I have no intention of leaving Mr. Thomas. 
Yours very truly, 
OtTTo OFSTERLE. 
[The information was voluntarily imparted to us by a 
gentleman who formerly occupied a position of flutist in 
Theodore Thomas’s orchestra. — EDITORS MUSICAL 


CouRIER. } 


Cuicaco, Ill., June 26. 


MEETING of music teachers was held at Kimball Hall in this 
city last, Wednesday evening, for the purpose of organizing an Illinois 
Music Teachers’ Association, its object to be the promotion of professional fra- 
ternity among music teachers, the maintenance of proper standards of scholar- 
ship and the furtherance of musical culture in all practicable ways.. The 
officers of the association are: President, H. S. Perkins; vice-president, W. 
S. B. Mathews; secretary, Frederic Grant Gleason; treasurer, Frederic W. 
Root ; Program Committee—Emil Liebling, J. J. Hattstaedt, C. H. Brittan ; 
Business Committee—Dr. F. Ziegfeld, E. De Campi and Orlando Blackman, 
The Chicago Musical College held its commencement exercises at Cen- 
tral Music Hall last Tuesday evening. The event marked the close of the 
nineteenth year of the college, which has increased in popularity and 
prosperity with each year since it was founded. The exercises were exceed- 
ingly interesting, and the audience was extremely enthusiastic. Rubinstein’s 
concerto, op. 25, Raff's concerto, op. 185, and the last movement of Beetho- 
ven’s C minor concerto were played by pupils of the college who had re- 
ceived gold medals, De Beriot’s “ Segne de Ballet’’ was played with much 
expressiveness by a pupil of the violin department. Vocal and elocution se- 
lections imparted a pleasing variety to the exercises, and a full orchestra fur- 
nished accompaniments. Freperic Grant GLEASON, 








Music in Baltimore. 
Battimorg, July 3. 

T is a matter of surprise that there was no orchestra engaged 

for the services at the installation of the Cardinal last Wednesday. 
There certainly was an opportunity, if not necessity, for orchestral work at 
such anevent. Perhaps it was owing to the constant quibbling among the 
members of the Musical Union and a possible boycotting by the Knights of 
Labor which deterred those empowered from employing our musicians, 

The United States Marine Band came from Washington for an open-air 
concert. 

A great amount of dissonance exists since the Musical Union members 
have become Knights of Labor. The absence of brain is noticeable in the 
organization of the Musica! Union. 

The union members consider themselves the better class of musicians, and 
really have the best engagements. Some time ago they permitted them- 
selves to be bulld into bership in the Knights of Labor, thereby 
virtually amalgamating with the non-union men under title of Mozart As- 
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| Esq., is doing a tremendous business. 
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| wee , is . 
| sembly, The Bay Ridge Excursion Company had engaged a union man to 


furnish music on their steamers, but this union man was not permitted by 


| the Knights of Labor to accept unless the Bay Ridge Company would en- 


gage union men at their resort, Bay Ridge. 

Th- Bay Ridge Company thereupon engages an entire band of foreigners, 
thirty men (who, by the by, I am told, play exceedingly well), and the result 
is a complete ** knock-out” for our home musicians, As before said there is 
absence of brain and too much thickheadedness in the Musical Union. 

However, certain old régime leaders seem to govern the society, among 


| them a few good musicians who, however, look upon their profession the 


same as if it were hod-carying or something similar. The almighty doilar is 


their god, 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Heimendahl will not permit any such nonsense 
to interfere with his plan for Philharmonic concerts next season. It seems 
now that the concerts will take place—at what hall? ‘ Aye, there’s the 
rub!”’ 

Heimendahl’s work is in the right direction, and if successful will be of 
infinite value to the muse in this city 

The Academy of Music, under the new management of H. J. Conway, 
The season of summer opera is thus 
far the most successful on record, both artistically and financially. 

Among the artists at the Academy who are doing good work are Misses 
Francesca Guthrie, soprano; Rose Leighton, Eva Ballou and Evans, 
contralti, and Messrs. Hallam, Rattenberry and Ellis Rysc. Miss Guthrie 
is very popular here. As Amina in ‘* Sonnambula’’ she recently made a 
great hit, Next week she sings Margherita, Henry Hallam, the tener, late 
of the Alfa Norman Company, is the possessor of a good, agreeable voice, 
which he uses with excellent discretion. Although unheralded here, he has 
become a favorite by dint of his ability. 

The season at the Academy will doubtless extend through the hot weather 


and be a source of pleasure and edificatiog to thousands of our music 
lovers. ANS SLICK, 








Thomas and the Philharmonic. 


HE misunderstanding which is said to have ex- 

isted between Theodore Thomas and the Philharmonic 

Society is now said to have been amicably adjusted, and Mr, 
Thomas is reported to have said the following : 

** Since my resignation as musical director of the society I have 
been urged, not only by the society itself, but by many disinter- 
ested persons, not to give up my work as conductor. A strong 
motive I had in not wishing to continue it was the work I have 
undertaken with the American Opera Company, which, you will 
understand readily, takes a great deal of my time. The board of 
directors of the American Opera Company, Limited, were particu- 
larly strong in their wishes that I should not give up the Philhar- 
monic, and as the arrangements of the company for next season 
have largely been made with a view to making it possible for me 
to retain my post as conductor of the Philharmonic, I am very 
glad to be able to remain in the lead of a society in which I have 
had such long and practical working interest. 

** There were some slight differences between us; but I have 
come to a perfectly amicable understanding with the directors, 
and one result of to-day’s meeting was that all these little differ- 
ences will be settled to my satisfaction next season. The meeting 
ended with a unanimous desire on both sides that the Philhar- 
monic Society and myself shall work together for next year and 
for many years.” 





So 
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HALLET & DAVIS GRAND PLANO, 


PLAYED BY EDMUND NEUPERT 


At the Concerts of the Music Teachers’ National Association, held last week at Tremont Temple, 


Boston, THE MusicAaL CovURIER of June 23 said: 


HE grand piano which is to be played by Edmund Neupert at the 


coming convention of the Music Teachers’ National Association 


the case with the house of Hallet & Davis and the pianos they are making. 


At the last year’s convention of the Music Teachers’ National 


that is to take place at the Tremont Temple, Boston, next week, is a 
Hallet & Davis concert grand which has just been selected by Mr. Neu- 
pert, and which we also have had the pleasure to test. Hallet & Davis 
is to-day one of the important firms in the piano trade in this country, 
and not only from the productive point of view, but also because the 
house is engaged in a constant series of efforts and tests that tend toward 
an advancement in the quality of its productions. 

The number of pianos annually put on the market by Hallet & 
Davis is so extensive that this in itself would exercise a prestige, but 
where the tendency of a house is toward progress and improvement, and 
where an important influence is brought to bear upon the musical people 
by the advancement in the quality of pianos and the attention that they 


attract in consequence, the result is much more significant. And this is 


Association, held in this city, we had occasion to refer to Hallet & Davis’ 
grand piano, played at one of the concerts by Emil Liebling, of Chicago. 
The instrument gave excellent satisfaction, and the result of the experi- 
ence was a source of gratification, not only to the makers of the piano 
but also to the artist who played upon it in public at that time. 

The instrument selected by Mr. Neupert for this year’s performance 
is pronounced by him as completely satisfactory in all respects—in 
strength and power of tone, in pliability and response of action and in 
musical qualities throughout, which will attract the attention of ob- 
servers. Having also given the same piano a special test in a large room, 
we can only indorse what Mr. Neupert has said, with this addition, that 
the instrument is sure to surprise many musical people on account of its 


extraordinary power. 


Mr. NEUPERT, after the Concert, said: ‘*I am acquainted with the principal European and 
American Pianos, and can say that I give your Instruments the preference over all others.” 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Curcaco Orrice Musica ‘pemeemeen, | 
44 Lakesipe BuILDING 
Cuicaco, July 3, 1886, \ 


HE wholesale business in Chicago keeps on in much 
T All the organ fac- 
tories are busy, and some of the manufacturers tell us 
that they have constant applications from workmen in the 
The piano manufacturing 


the same ratio the year round. 


East wishing to come West. 
industry is not near as fully developed, and the manu- 
facturers are not overrun by skilled workmen in this lat- 
ter branch, but notwithstanding the lack of men, which 
we know in some instances has been considerable of a 
hindrance to production, the number of pianos being 
made here is constantly on the increase, and some of 
them are of such grade as would astonish some of the 
Eastern manufacturers. 

We hear addition to those 
we reported in last week's issue, but do not think the 


rumors of new houses in 


parties intend to handle any very high-grade instru- 


ments, They will all consist of stenciled pianos, this 
manner of doing business being a feature in Chicago. 
We think it arises mostly from the dealers’ opinion that 
they require all the prestige or benefit from the money 
spent in advertising which would otherwise accrue to 
the manufacturer whose goods are being handled by 
them, some even going so far as to say that they can sell 
pianos easier under their own name than under the name 
of an Eastern manufacturer, and we know of one party 
here who handles nothing but Western-made instru- 
ments, and under his own name at that. 

The Pastime Exposition, which begins to-day at Chel- 
tenham Beach, is likely to be a success, judging by re- 
Of the 
music-houses which have made application for space we 


ports of those who have been out to it already. 


> can only learn of two who intend making a display and 
those are Julius Bauer & Co., who will send about six 
pianos, and the Mechanical Orguinette Company, who 
will have more or less of each of their different styles on 
exhibition. : 

Mr. S. M. Steen, of the Root & Sons Music Company, 
has lately returned from a trip, and, to use his own 
words, says trade is very fair. Mr. Steen also says that 
THE MUSICAL CouRII R is always found on his route and 
isa pleasure to him in his travels; he welcomes it like 
an old friend 

Mr. Steger, of Steger & Sauber, says they are doing a 
nice business ; the Sohmer piano makes friends wherever 
they have introduced it. He also speaks well of the 
Krakauer, and seems to be perfectly satisfied wit the 
results obtained already. 

Mr. W. C, Jordan, of Hamilt6n, Mo., has been in town 





fora week. Mr. Jordan is a heavy dealer in organs par- 
ticularly, and buys by the car-load. Doesn't hesitate to 
buy two or three car-loads when things just suit him. 

Mr. G. W. Keiser, of South Bend, Ind., was here for 
about three days. He was entertained by Mr. S. R. 
Harcourt (with the Sterling Company), who sold him a 
nice bill of organs and pianos—of course, Sterling goods. 

Mr. W. H. Fullenwider, of Des Moines, Ia., has been 
in town. He bought a car-load of Shoninger organs and 
several Shoninger pianos. 

Mr. E. E. Chandler, of Boone, Ia., was in town; also 
Mr. H., I. Kyser, of Wenona, IIl.; also Mr. Tyner, of Kil- 
mundy, Il. 

Mr. H. J. 
Son, New York, is in town. He reports good success on 
the road. Those who have met him here speak in high 


Raymore, traveling salesman for Peek & 


terms of him. 

It is reported that Mr. James Blakie, who has been 
with A. E, Whitney, of St. «Paul, Minn. (this latter gen- 
tleman representing the W. W. Kimball Company), in- 
tends to open a store on his own account at St. Paul 
or Minneapolis. 

Mr. W. H. Daniels, salesman with Estey & Camp, 
is in lowa for a pleasure trip. Mr. W.E. Dean, the regu- 
lar traveling salesman, takes Mr. Daniels’ place in the 
Mr. Camp has just returned from St. Louis 
and is very much pleased with the new warerooms there ; 


warerooms. 


says there couldn't be anything more complete. 

Lyon & Healy are busy, and we noticed a large number 
of Steinway grands on the floor of their warerooms, which 
just arrived from New York. 

Mr. W. W. Kimball is a busy man, Mr. Cone and Mr. 
Conway both being away. The Kimball Organ Com- 
pany turns out about 1,200 organs each month and sells 
them as fast as they can produce them. We were shown 
some new styles of cases and they are as handsome as 
anyone could wish. 

Information of the great success of the Hallet & Davis 
grand piano at Boston, where it was played at the first 
concert of the Music Teachers’ National Association, was 
received here this morning and gratified the many 
friends which that piano has in this city. 

Mr. E. W. Bayliss, of the New York firm of Augustus 
Baus & Co., was in town on a busy errand. 

Mr. F. G. Smith is here, we understand, to look fora 
suitable location for one of his branch houses he intends 
opening here. If Mr. Smith decides upon opening a 
branch house in this city it will be on a large scale and 
will attract attention. 

Business is suspended this afternoon and there will be 
none until Tuesday morning. The holiday will last 
nearly three days. 





HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 





Decision of the Supreme Court of Florida. 


URING the june term of the Supreme Court of 
Florida, just ended, Chief-Justice McWhorter, the 
highest judge in the State, rendered the following de- 
cision in which the “instalment” question was finally 
settled in that State. This decision will exercise an 
enormous influence upon similar cases in every State of 
the Union, and we would advise every firm in the piano 
and organ trade to reserve this for future reference. It 
may come in very handy at most any moment. 

1. An agreement in writing to sell personal property, the 
title to which is reserved by the seller until the purchase money 
is paid by the buyer, is a conditional sale, and does not vest 
title in the buyer until the performance of the condition, to- 
wit : the payment of the purchase money, notwithstanding that 
at the time of making said agreement possession of the prop- 
erty is delivered by the seller to the purchaser. 

2. Neither the act of the Legislature of January 30, 1838, 
nor of January 8, 1853, (McClellan’s Digest, page 765, sections 
I and 2,) require such an instrument to be recorded, 

3. It was not the intention of the act of January 30, 1838, 
nor of January 8, 1853 (McClellan’s Digest, page 765, sections 
1 and 2), to give any other construction to an instrument in 
writing than the parties thereto intended. 

4. An agreement, such as is described in the first head-note, 
is valid, as against subsequent creditors and Jéona-fide pur- 
chases for valuable consideration without notice. 

5. Quere, as to whether such an instrument is not void as to 
creditors and dona-fide purchasers for a valuable consideration, 








without notice, if not recorded in two years from the delivery 


of the possession of the property, under section 4, act of Jan- 
uary 28, 1823, as amended by act of January 7, 1859 (McClel- 
lan’s Digest, page 212, section 4). 

6. An assignee, to whom property, held by the buyer as de- 
scribed in the first head-note, is assigned for the purpose of 
paying the debts of the buyer, is neither a creditor nor dona 
fide purchaser. 

7. On a conditional sale, where the seller reserves title to 
the property until payment of purchase money, on default of 
payment thereof, as stipulated, the seller can maintain an 
action of replevin therefor. 

Stripped of its legal phraseology the decision declares : 

1. That an instalment sale (in writing, of course) is 
conditional. 

2. That the title tothe property (piano, for instance) 
does not vest in the buyer until the purchase-money is 
paid by him. 

3. That being in possession of, say, the piano, does not 
alter case. 

4. That it is not necessary to record the instrument 
(that is, the instalment contract) in order to make it 
valid. 

5. That the agreement is valid against subsequent 
creditors of the buyer and against purchasers of, say, the 
piano, who bought it in ignorance of the existence of an 
instalment contract at the time. 

6. That the assignee of a buyer on the instalment plan 
can be considered neither a creditor nor a éona-fide pur- 
chaser, consequently he has no control over a piano pur- 
chased on instalments. 

7. The seller of a piano (for example) can replevin the 
same on default of payment. 

In Florida, until this decision was rendered, the judges 
of the lower courts have heretofore persistently ruled 
that “instalment ’”’ sales were absolutely void, as against 
subsequent creditors and éona-fide purchasers for valu- 
able consideration, unless duly recorded. This decision 
ends all such rulings in the future and will exercise con- 
siderable influence in shaping the decisions of legal tri- 
bunals all over the country. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER labored long and hard in 
1885 to make contracts of conditional sales of instru- 
ments legal, without recording the same, and, as is well 
known, succeeded in its efforts, notwithstanding the op- 
position of ignorant rivals who did not then and do not 
now know the purport of the measure passed by the 
Legislature of this State and made a law. : 

This decision rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Florida will effect many good results. It should be fol- 
lowed up by actions in every State where obnoxious 
































































laws interfere with legitimate trade. 





Communication. 
ALBANY, June 30, 1886, 
To the Editors of The Musical Courier : 

Your favor of the 29th is received and contents duly noted. 
So far as the publishing of our financial affairs is concerned, we 
will say that you can only publish what the papers have stated, 
viz.: Confessed judgment. We suggest that you be very careful 
and not publish anything INCORRECTLY, as it would be likely to 
create some unpleasantness for all parties concerned. Our Mr, 
McCammon is absent from town to-day, but upon his return will 
call his attention to your letter. Trusting that this will be 
satisfactory, We remain yours, &c., 

E. McCammon, 
A. D. 

[We do not quote the reports of Bradstreet’s or Dun’s 
in our columns. We are not subscribers to these com- 
mercial agencies, and do not consider it proper to ask 
any subscriber to loan us their reports to copy from 
regularly, as the subscriber receives them from these 
agencies under the condition o/ to show them. 

In the next place we do not consider these reports in- 
fallibly reliable, and as we are interested in the welfare of 
the piano and organ trade, we do not care to print re- 
ports about mortgages, &c., which may be dangerous to 
the credit of good firms and may also be false. 

Next, we believe that every important firm knows 
more about its debtors than any commercial agency of 
music-trade paper. Should anyone fail, the creditor 
would know it much sooner than the editor of a paper. 
The creditor would inform us sooner than the com- 
mercial agency would be able to publish it. 

The above are some of the reasons why we did not 
publish the report on McCammon, which appeared in 
commercial agency reports, and was surreptitiously 
copied from them in certain abnormal sheets. A correct 
report on McCammon or any other piano manufacturer 
was more important to us than a copy from Bradstreet’s 
or Dun’s, especially as we are not entitled tothese reports. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowi- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 


bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment ot all leading artists. 





























steadily increasing as their merits are 








becoming | more extensively known. 


SOHMER & GO. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


: Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“a NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 5 32 George ms ascii Mass. 
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BY SPROIAL APPOINTMENT 


PIANOMANUFACTURER 


ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS a aii 
OF GERMANY ft Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined with 


ss COBLENZ, CERMANY. ; admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
1880 DOSSELDORF First Prise fer oversrung Grands. an J. PFRIEMER, 
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1906 COBLEMS Only First Prise of eae oy mer Majesty the Em ‘ My FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
a ot, | 229 East 22d Street, New York. : ; : 

TESTIMONIALS from Abt, Brahms, von Bilew, Friedheim, Gans, ; : MARUTACCURENS CF SEE Gaee 

Jaéll, Lisst, Madame Olara Schumann, Servais, Thalberg and Wagner iu THE CELEBRATED 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years 








Agents wanted in ytd a and Territory. F = 
class Instruments and thorough protection guarantee : 
Send for Catalogues, Testimeniais, &c., to the 40 Union Square, New York, 
WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO.. 
FACTORY: YORK PA. FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


Tux WILCOs & Wille ORGANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT ST¥I=S  § WILCQK & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 


te Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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because they are matchless 


a ER EAD Grand, Square and Upright Piano-F ortes, in brilliancy, sweetness and 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
Vertising expenses. “LEAD THEM ALL.” Pianos, 
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R. N 
excellent likeness, is the well-known and successful 


M M. CROSBY, of whom we print herewith an 
general traveling agent of the New England Organ Com- 
pany, of Boston, with which he has now been connected 
over six years and for which he has traveled all over 
the United States and Canada. Mr, Crosby has a large 
number of personal friends in all sections, from Maine | 
throughout the West and from Winnipeg to the Gulf of 
Mexico; 
his earnestness of purpose have given him the sobriquet 
of the “ good-natured traveling man.”” His assiduity and 
the conscientious pursuit of duty which have prevented 
him from taking a vacation during his engagement with 
the New England Organ Company, have also made him 
a favorite with his house, whose confidence and esteem 
he enjoys to the fullest extent. 

In addition to his qualifications as a wholesale sales- 
man, Mr. Crosby has also proven himself an excellent | 
retail salesman and a thorough accountant. In one other 
respect, however, Mr. Crosby needs special mention. He 
has a better idea of the manner in which an advertise- 
ment should be displayed than ninety in one hundred 


in fact, his genial disposition, his integrity and 


people. He has made the subject of advertising an 
elaborate study and when he draws up his, what is called 
technically ‘‘copy,” it is sure to be attractive and 
tasteful. 

His intense loyalty to the New England Organ Com- 
pany is due in the first place to his conviction that it 
makes one of the best selling reed organs that has ever 
been placed before the market, that the use of this organ 
always inspires confidence in the agent and that the 
future of the instrument, if left simply to its merits and 
the manner in which it has given satisfaction, is assured. 

Personally it need only be said that Mr. Crosby is a 
gentleman and a man of culture and refinement and as 
such his presence is always welcome in trade circles. 
His views of life are liberal and progressive and while he 
is an intelligent observer amd a keen analyst, his unos- 


tentatiousness prevents him from displaying these and 


other qualities to any persons but those who enjoy his 
confidence. 
** * * 
| 
Cannot something be done by the interested parties to 


stop the exorbitant freight charges on pianos from Bos- 
to New York and New York to Boston? Six cents 
cubic A packed upright averages 
5 cubic feet and costs therefore $4.50 to New York. To 
ther points beyond New York the freight companies 


tor 


foot is charged. 


accept pianos by the cwt., charging to Newark, N.]., 
cwt, and consequently on the same sized up- 


o cents per 


righ say 750 lbs.) which cost $4.50 to New York, the 
charges to Newark are $3. 

On pianos shipped from Boston va New York to the 
South these same companies are credited with 16 cents 
pe rcw For 


Boston, say, 


t instance, the released freight of a piano 


to Dallas, Tex., is $1.,5°, per cwt. or 
on an 800-lb. piano $12. The line that takes this piano 


from Boston to New York gets 16 cents per cwt. or $1.,7,5; 


from the freight company. Should the piano be shipped 

to New York oly, the same line charges the shipper 

$4.50, asstated above. Thishumbug should be abolished. 
she ® 

Hallet & Davis evinced unusual enterprise during the 

meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association in 

Boston last week. The firm secured a suite of rooms in 


the Tremont House, directly opposite the Tremont Tem- 


ple, where the meetings were held, and gave receptions 
and recitais during the three days’ session of the M. T. 
N.A 


evening was attended by a large number of visitors, as | 


Convention, The recital and concert of Thursday 


| net Upright of the firm. 


| important musical event by any piano manufacturing 


| Estey Piano Company and superintendent of the fac- 
| tory, sailed on Saturday to Germany via Glasgow. He 


| $1,000 prize. 


| return in good shape for the coming fall trade. 


| He says it now makes the cold chills run down his spinal column 








ou 





many as twu hundred people being in the parlors at one 
time. Mr. Edmund Neupert, the eminent pianist, played 
selections on the Hallet & Davis Parlor Grand, and Mr. 
August Hyllested, another artist, played the large Cabi- 
Miss Effie Stewart, one of the 
most notable concert singers, sang the same selections 
she sang at the Music Teachers’ concerts. Many musi- 
cal celebrities were present during these receptions, 
among whom I noticed Mr. Calixa Lavallée, the new 
president of the M, T.N. A., Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, Dr. 
Louis Maas, Mr. Otto Bendix, Mr. Carl Faelten, Mr. 
Perkins, of Chicago, Dr. Ziegfeld, of Chicago, Mr. 
Heath, instructor of music in the public schools at Fort 


Wayne, Ind., &c. e** * 


Taken all in all, these receptions by Hallet & Davis 
were the first of the kind ever undertaken during an 


firm, and they show original enterprise and mercantile 
sagacity. The large expense involved will be amply re- 
paid and in a very short while too. 


x ee * 


Mr. Stephan Brambach, one of the members of the 


will visit Great Britain, France and Germany and spend 
about two months abroad, part of the time with his re- 
nowned brother, C. Jos. *. 3 the composer, who 
wrote the cantata “Columbts” for the coming Mil- 
waukee Singing Festival and for which he received the 
Mr. Brambach himself ranks among the 
most accomplished artisans in the piano trade, and his 
views on piano construction are entitled to the highest 
consideration. I hope he will have a pleasant trip and 








A Bostonian on Boston. 

Editors Musical Courier : 

AM a Bostonian, one of that old Puritan stock 
I who think (or used to) thac Boston leads the world, especially 
in most everything. I have been gradually going through a 
change in this direction for quite a number of years, and my last 
visit to your city has knocked all of my old Boston pride out of 
sight. We used to think that Boston led the world on pianos, 
carrying off the prize every time. But that was long ago. We 
have been painfully aware that your city has been rapidly advan- 
cing in this line, but I, for one, had no idea how far we were be- 
hind until my last visit to the metropolis. I was told by one of 
the leading manufacturers there that some years ago he came 
near buying out one of our largest Boston piano establishments, 
but that for some reason did not complete the arrangement. 


to see how near he came to carrying out the proposed plan. 

This surprised me somewhat, but his explanation made it quite 
plain. He says it is now generally conceded that all kinds of 
pianos can be found in New York, from the very highest to the 
very lowest, and at prices to suit the customer, and lower prices 
than can be given in Boston. Being a central market for all 
kinds of material and labor this can be readily understood, but 
this, he said, was not the only reason. It is a well-known fact 
that the larger part of pianos sold at wholesale go West or South 
of New York; consequently the dealers who wish to make large 
contracts, and on the best possible terms, annually pay a visit to 
New York. When once there their time is so taken up, both by 
business and pleasure, that before they are aware of it they have 
notime to go further and they say: ‘‘ Why should we go to 
Boston? We can find everything we {want {here in New York.” 
So the Boston trip is abandoned ; of course the New York manu- 


Fa. 





concern that helped to give Boston a name in the art world that 
every Bostonian ought to be proud of. This envious and jealous 
disposition is shown—for what purpose ?—/o se// a piano to some, 
one who seemed to have an idea that Chickering & Sons did know 
how to build a piano, forthat is the concern I have alluded to, 
simply from a sense of justice, and because I do know 
them to be honorable, whole-souled men, and never knew 
or heard of their saying one word against their neighbors, Mr. 
George H. Chickering once told me he thought the best way 
to treat such stories was to ‘‘let them die a natural death,” or, in 
other words, pay no attention to them. 

Do New York manufacturers cry down the Steinways in this 
manner? I think not. At least I have never seen or heard of it. 
Neither do they interest themselves as much in each other's 
affairs, and this is where their great strength lies. It give all 
outsiders to understand that New York makers do have faith in 
each other, and do believe that New York leads the world. It is 
mostly this insanely jealous disposition of Boston makers that has 
driven the best part of the trade to New York. 

While there is much that is true in the above letter it 
also abounds in many exaggerations and seems to be 
dictated in a pessimistic spirit. The amount of the pro- 
duction would be an excellent criterion as to the con- 
dition of the Boston piano trade and its comparative 
position and we will state that in 1883, which was from a 
productive point of view the greatest year the history of 
the piano trade in this country records, the number of 
pianos that were made in Boston excelled that of any 
previous year. Since 1883 the average annual produc- 
tion has been reduced in both Boston and New York. 

We therefore would respectfully ask whether Boston's 
piano trade as a whole is in such a demoralized condi- 
tion, There is no doubt that some firms are demoralized, 
but on the other hand other firms in Boston have in- 
creased their trade and production by large percentages 
even since 1883. If New York pianos are represented in 
the West, let us remind our respected correspondent 
that Boston also is represented in the West. Take Chi- 
cago as an instance. Every Boston piano manufacturing 
firm that pays any attention to wholesale trade is repre- 
sented, and we know of one firm that is #of represented 
in Chicago because it does not deszre any representation 
at present; it could have a representative there to- 
morrow. 

Probably more than one-third of the pianos sold by or 
through Chicago houses are Boston-made pianos. Does 
that look as if Boston were losing its trade? Our ami- 
able correspondent will admit that the outlook is at least 
more than encouraging, more than hopeful ; in fact, there 
is a tinge of satisfaction in the outlook. It must be re- 
membered that Chicago is the chief western distributing 
centre and is an excellent guide of the trade in the West 
generally. 

As to improvements in pianos we have also a few sug- 
gestions to make. The great improvements made in 
pianos, say within ten years, must be equally distributed 
between the two cities. The wonderful improvements 
made by the Steinways are universally recognized. How- 
ever, in the principles of construction there has bgen but 





little progress. We reiterate—in the principles of con- 
struction. In the details there have been many changes 
and improvements added to pianos, but there have been 
as many in Boston as in New York, comparatively. 

The only revolution of construction within a decade 
which has forced itself upon the market in quantities of 
pianos comes from Boston, and that is the Mason & 
Hamlin upright. The hundreds of details that have 
been altered and improved cannot be mentioned at 
present, although we would not hesitate to mention them 
if called upon. This is the only journal published on 
this continent which cam mention them. Suffice it to 
say that the Rogers patents, the bridge agraffe in the 





facturers us every means in their power to prevent the trip to Bos- 
ton, making the stay in New York as agreeable as possible. 
There is also another reason why New York takes the lead. I 
was asked to point out any great improvements or changes made 
in Boston pianos for the past twenty years. Mr. —— told me it 


was a well known fact among dealers that all improvements are 
first found in New York pianos ; that the New York makers, as a 
rule, were always ready and anxious to adopt any new and useful 
invention, anything that would improve either the looks or 
method of construction, and were not so insanely jealous as to re- | 
fuse to use a good invention simply because it was invented by a | 
rival manufacturer. Now, the policy of Boston makers seems to 
be quite different. If one maker invents or makes any improve- 
ment in his pianos the other makers seem to think the best thing 
to be done is to try to kill it if possible. They ‘* surely would not 
use any such ‘rattle-trap’ in ‘heir pianos. Oh, no; theirs is a 
first-class piano, &c., and does not have to depend on any such 
device, gotten up simply for effect and to catch the uninitiated, 
&c.” Again, we have a concern here known the world over and 
an honor to the city—one of the first in the field, and one that has 
spent many fortunes trying to improve upon old methods. Any 
liberal-minded person cannot deny that out of a great many sup- 
posed improvements some would not prove to be such aftera 
thorough trial in a practicable manner (or in a piano). It is an 
easy matter to stand back and criticise the work of such a concern. 
Criticising is easy work. It shows how much the critic knows (?) ; 
it costs nothing. It may ruin one of the best industries in a com- 
munity ; but, then, it shows that there is ome man who knows 
something, and has plenty of spare time to let other people know 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


it. 


It ought to be the policy of Boston makers to stand by this old 
world-wide establishment. That would show to the world that 
Boston makers themselves believe that Boston still leads, or at 
best is not behind, but what do the other makers do? Simply try | 
by every means available to injure their old neighbor and the 


| titor”’ in Boston than there is here in New York. 


Hallet & Davis piano and the flange on the iron plate of 
the Emerson upright are important changes in construc- 
tion. We know of no other more important changes in 
New York pianos within the same time except ornamen- 
tal changes, such as Pease’s patent glass panels aud his 
excellent action rail, the important Gabler patents and 
the big patents of Paul Gmehlin in the Behr piano and 
the Hardman harp stop. Patents on swing desks are too 
numerous to mention and belong to both cities. 

As to the jealousy displayed by the houses in Boston, 
our correspondent has some justification. There is cer- 
tainly a less liberal construction of the word “ compe- 
Here 
there are occasions when competitors and rival traveling 
men and salesmen of piano firms meet socially and con- 
vivially and frequently interchange opinions and even 
give each other important “points.” In Boston such 
phenomena would be looked upon with blank amaze 


ment. 
While the trade here seems to be a unit in hundreds 


of questions and only differs on some of the most vital 
points, the trade in Boston consists of gentlemen who 
hardly know each other personally and who sometimes 
meet to pass resolutions of condolence when one of the 
trade hasdeparted to another and, we hope, better 
world, where no pianos are sold. This is queer, but it 
is SO. 
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Proessional Cards. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
(With Miss Clara Louise Kellogg’s Concert Co., 
seasons 1881-82~8 3-84-85-86.) 
_Address 210 East Tenth Street, New Y ork, 


T 
CAROL A DORN, 
CONTRALTO, 
Metropolitan Opera House; Opera, Concert, Orato- 
rio. Address for lessons—voice culture of the best 
(highest) German school -ENGAGEMENTS, 216 
West Fortieth Street. 


A. WOLFF, 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 
MAX TREUMANN 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio al Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 80th & 81st sts., New York. 


AUGUST 


JOHN BAYER 


Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
ork. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. (Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro, W. Co.sy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West agth Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVA’ rORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, ox7 Second Avenue, New r York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 
Soprano, 


Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. Address L M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York 


MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accomp nist and Teacher, 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York, 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth Avenue, New York 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 


No: 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. “AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Fuebargh, Pa. 





MR. WILL IAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 97 ( Union Square, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. ay 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wa. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 

‘* Miss Phelps possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demande of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace, 

“OVIDE MUSIN.” 

Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Bronklyn, N. ¥. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL, 

New York. 














ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 

at of Temple Emanu-El, ee Street and 

ifth Avenue. Address We. A Ponp Co., 25 
Union Square, | New York. 





C. F. DANIELS, 


Composer, Pianist nar Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat Cucture, 


Address “THe FLoripa,” 31 ae, Avenue, 
or care of ow Hall, New Yor 





MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
ur E. r4th Street. Room 8. 





C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Rieteen Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Posades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 





Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, | 
Vocal Instruction, 


Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 





THEODORE SUTRO, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau | 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth | 
Avenue, New York. | 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London, 


Contralto. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courier, 
East 14th Street, New York. 
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MISS DORA BECKER 
Address 150 East 86th Street, 


Concert-Violiniste. 
New York. 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 

Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and ’Cellos. Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 


Address 23 Union Square, New York. 
M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 
a —~ | 
Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO SINGER, 


ddress 106 W. ssth Street, City. 


Teacher of the Pianoforte 





DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director 
String Orchestra, Military and Se renade Band, 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 


Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York. 


MRS. BE LLE COL E 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-si ned is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Gero. Co.sy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York. 


THE ART OF SINGING 

Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 
A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
1gth Street. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, _¢ 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band; also Solo Flageolet. 
Open for concert engagements. Address, Office | 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., New York. | 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, | 


Teacher of Piano, Or, Tyan, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, 170 State Street, © ease 


DR. L. H. FRI EDBURG, 
40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists, Lessons 
at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence. 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


pupils in the art of piano playing. 
G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Residence, 39 W. 16th St 





Will receive 
References: Mr. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Uo. 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 








Graduate of the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
ight and 2oth Streets. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEACHER, 
221 East 18th Street, New ¥ ork. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 
tog East r7th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- | 
tors: William Mason, New York ; Oscar Raif eos 
High School of Music), Berlin and to Mr. William 
a, of Steinway & Songgew York. 

or terms apply at the ve address 


FSAOOB. DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianolorte Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


Residence: 











== MON CENTTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen’! Agent, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 





ARE 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 


INSTRU MENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW YORE. 





C.A. SMITH & CO. JARDINE & SON. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— OF 


Upright « Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and Q91 East Indiana Street, 
CELICAGO. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND arse mn 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
“Manuals ; St. George’s Ch; ‘ 
» PTS Paul’s M. E. Ch 

; F ifth Avenue Pres. 

Broo klyn Tab 

ernacle, 4; F irst Presbyterian, 

Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 

San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 

New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4 





SPECIAL 


NOTICE 


Tokvery Music Dealer. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN STATING TO THE TRADE GENERALLY THAT OUR 


“ORGAN AND PIANO LEASE RECORD’ 


| Is meeting with the entire approval of all who see it. 


The use of which saves much time, 


trouble, expense and annoyance, embracing as it does in one book, a complete and detailed 


| account of every sale made and when each payment and note shall become due. 
Each Record nicely bound and indexed, containing 


450, 600 and 900 


sales, whichever desired. 


SEE WErRAT TEE 


Gents—I am very much pleased with your ‘ 
I have ever seen. 


I do not see how I could keep my accounts without it. F. 


DEALERS SAY: 


‘Record ” and find it more simple and compact than anything 


W. SMITH, Utica, N. Y. 


The above is only one of very many testimonials received. 


—FOR SALE BY— 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


1297 & 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILL BE MAILED, POSTAGE-PAID, TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





Promptitude, 


= 


OOD Pp 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Fair Dealing, 


fy 


Proprietor, 


PRINTI 


——tfe 





— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypngy INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION e— 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposi- 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND 





TION, 1881—Highest Award. 





ART. 


ADELAIDE EXxuisITION, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZgALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards, 

Catcutta Exuisttion, 1883—Silver Medal. 


1881- 








FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 


by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch or photograph, 


Send for Estimate. 


Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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—J. W. Ebert, of Altoona, Pa., wants to remove his business 
to Omaha, Neb. 


He is on a visit there. 


—The Braumuller Piano Company has removed from 14 E. 
Fourteenth-st. to 17 E. Fourteenth-st. 

—A,. Signer, of Delhi, N. Y., has taken his son into partner- 
ship, and has given up his Delhi store and opened in Owego, N. Y. 

—B. H. Janssen has charge of Brambach & Co.’s piano ware- 


rooms on East Seventeenth-st. He succeeded Mr. Robert Mc- 


Bride. 

—W. Knackie, of Harrisburg, wi!l open a handsome wareroom 
on Second-st. about July 15. 
decorated artistically. 


The wareroom is 26xgo feet and is 


—Mr. Stannard, traveling agent for the New England Organ 
Company, returned to Boston “on Friday aftera successful trip 
through the Middle States. 

—C, Kuhn & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., will open a branch store at 
Tonawanda, Pa. 
England pianos and New England organs. 


The firm handles large quantities of New 


—The suicide of Stahl, the piano and organ dealer, at Altoona, 
Pa. 
depression. 

—Mr. C. C. 
is at work upon a ‘‘ Te Deum.” 


was due to mental depression caused by a serious business 
He dealt in Waterloo organs. 

Mellor, of Mellor, Hoene & Henricks, Pittsburgh, 
The one which he brought out 
last spring has found decided favor among musicians. 

—Rudolph M. Goeser has bought out the late B. B. Smith at 
Honesdale, Pa. Mr. Goeser is very well known in the trade, 
having been sixteen years with Sontag in Park-pl. 

—J. P. Derr, of Greenville, Pa., has sold out his old business 
consisting of stationery, &c., and pianos and organs and will 
devote himself to pianos and organs only. He will open shortly. 

—Mr. E. P. Hawkins, the London representative of the Smith 
American Organ Company, will remain in Boston this week. He 
will spend some weeks in this city before returning to London. 

—Mr. H. W. Hall, the manager of the Burlington, Vt., branch 
of Bailey's Music House, was the recipient of a goid-headed cane, 
presented to him by his friends a few evenings ago, on the occa- 
sion of his fortieth birthday. 


—We took a look into the new warerooms of the Guild Piano 


Company, No. 217 Tremont-st., Boston, last Saturday. They 
are tastefully arranged, and are located in a block with three 
other retail piano rooms, all on Tremont-st., near Boylston. 
—The demand for the Clough & Warren organs is as brisk as 
ever, both at home and from abroad. The firm is behind its 
orders, but is doing its best tocatch up. The latest foreign 
orders and inquiries come from China, Portugal and Holland. 
—Prior & Thompson, of Scranton, Pa., had Filley & Williams, 
of Pittston, Pa., arrested after their failure. The latter gave 
bail for their appearance. The Scranton firm states that Filley & 
Williams owe it $6,000. 5S. Filley continues in business as 
agent, and a capitalist named Morgan Perrin is backing him. 
—The directors‘of the Heidelburg Conservatory of Music at 
Tiffin, Ohio, in conformity with the resolutions adopted at the 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association, directed 
that a parlor grand and two uprights just purchased of the Henry 
F. Miller & Sons Piano Company, Boston, be tuned at the French 
pitch. 
AN TED—September 1, a position as manager of a music 
store, or would act as salesman. Has had a long expe- 
rience and thoroughly understands all branches of the business. 
Can keep books if desired, and furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress W. F. A., 266 Whalley-ave., New Haven, Conn. 


The Stieff Strike. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, June 30.) 





HE Stieff piano factory Frike is practically broken, 
although there seems to be some little misunderstanding 
that requires clearing up. Both the men and the firm express 
themselves as being tired of the trouble, and both sides admit 
that serious losses have occurred. A list of thirty-five names of 
the strikers was presented to the firm through the foreman, Mr. 
Gross, by Frederick Fischer, the strike executive, with the request 
that such men as were needed would be checked off, the men 
giving up all the claims for which they struck and withdrawing 
pickets and the boycott wagon. The list was returned to Mr. 
Fischer yesterday with the reply that none of the men were 
needed. As an impression prevailed that the Messrs. Stieff 
objected to the employment of union men, the Grand Lodge of 
Piano Makers in New York was communicated with, and a tele- 
gram in reply said: ‘‘ All right ; continue the strike ; money com- 
ing regularly.” 
The men gathered at Neidhart’s Hall, and they were greatly 
exercised because they thought they were required to leave the 
union, which is, besides being a labor union, a life, fire and sick 








twenty-five men now at work, some being new men and some old 
hands, and that about six of the strikers returned last week. 
They state that a copy of all the names on the paper presented 
them was kept, and that they did not select any of the men be- 
cause none were needed af the time, as the affairs of the factory 
had become disarranged by the strike and engagement of other 
hands, and there were no positions immediately ready ; although 
they could put five to work last Saturday and sent ‘for them, but 
they did not report. They never had and do not now object to 
men because of membership of unions, and they will give them 
work as opportunity offers, regardless of such affiliations, so long 
as the hands refrain from agitation in their shops. They expect 
to put on six men in a very short time. They stated further that 
they do not even make it a point that the men shall come indi- 
vidually to apply for work (which impression prevails among 
them), but that as their services are required they will be sent for. 





{From the Baltimore Sun, July r.] 

The Stieff strikers held a meeting yesterday afternoon and re- 
solved to continue the strike until they get terms from the firm. 
On Tuesday evening Mr. Fischer, executive of the strike, was 
called on by a representative of Messrs. Stieff and got the list of 
thirty-five of the strikers out of the fifty-two who were willing to 
Nine names were selected, and the meeting of 
yesterday afternoon was called. On the ground of the fewness 
of the men selected the resolution was passed. Eight out of 
nine of the selected men voted to continue the strike. The other 
was absent. 


return to work. 


LATER. 
The Stieff strikers met on Friday at Neidhart’s Hall, Balti- 
more. The United Piano Makers’ Lodge of New York sent $350, 
with which the strikers were paid off. 





Exports and Imports. 








Week Ending June 22, 1886. 








benefit insurance to them. The Messrs. Stieff say they have 


EXPORTS. 
Hamburg— “British West Indies— 
Musical insts.,2cs.. $225 WIM Koi dcae on $700 
iS . ceeeseeene 560 Havre— 
Liverpool— ee. So ce eeeaae% 360 
Orguinettes, I cs.... 15 U. S. Colombia— 
London— PRG: fo) vicxindaaxed 350 
Musical insts., 4 cs.. 200 Central America— 
Nova Scotia— OUBEM, Bocccccscoses 30 
a ee 
ROU is ace owaen ene $3,620 
IMPORTS, 
Week Ending June 18, 1886. 
Musical instruments, 303...........seceee Sere ee Ce $20,999 





AUCUSTUS BAUS &C 


OFFER TO THE 





TRADE THEIR NEW AND 


a a 


ATTRACTIVE 


STYLES OF 








® 


Orchestral, 


Upright and Square Grand 5 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


P AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Cerrespondence Solicited. 











HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


Ia” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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PIANO-FORTHES. 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. @@ 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 











NEW YORK. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WESSELL,NICKEL & GROSS EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 








—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


ee” ae - Meaulact f SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 
and UPRIGHT Pianoforte Actions, wy acturers o 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, rai O- O CS 
1 nh I & 


NEW YORK.+— 
—* ESTABLISHED 1843. —_ 
” wea More than 40, 000 Made and in Use. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 17564 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS) Warerooms, 146 A Tremont 8t., Boston. 
Nos. 763 to fe ono Street. SOUND ING BOARD 5, WREST PLANK, Kite. 
smemenins bL. F. HEPBURN & CO, sesscy cas mate susthes, tans 00, 3.7. 
No. 25 Hast 14th Street, SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
NEW YORK. BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








~<S * Dlustrated Catalogue Free. + ~ 




















FAZELTON Sap) eet 


“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS _ ( A NY Os IN EVERY RESPECT, al 


=> = APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 


BRAMBACH & 00. JAMES & HOLMSTROM, “s22 "sc" 























MANUFACTURERS OF 
One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. —— WE ie FACTURE -— 


PIANO-FORTES, THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
lige eR OL EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. alll, ne dll Hayes. 
acter Sw oma NEw yorK.| > LA INU © Ss OF STRYEDIUM PRICES 


sroadway, 


HALLET & I AVIS ‘0. P] ANOS. GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


(LOvGH & awdis HREKEKBORN G. SMITA, 

















TK KW AY a, — SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


WARRER fe amen Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 
ORGANS, : mS 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying Tubes, 


— GIVING — 





PIPE ORGAN 


TONE. 
rey — THE OLD RELIABLE 


a! State . wists ors FIANO 











STRICT PROTECTION. é : : i sé — Fs = E Wererwenie and Principal Office: 
— 2 i No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
Agents Wi Wanted. “€ ; BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. | JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
= es —.. BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. | WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
ADORERS, Ss ————— BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway, 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN co, Detroit, Mich. CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS. 














14 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











rw ow MARTIN GUITARS «maui 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <e 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dre GON}, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, BEHR BROS. & CO. 


New York, NEW PATENT 
PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. Harmonic Upright 


K UJ hy ] M A N AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
: § 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others, 





Importers of all kinds of 











13 University Place, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


Grand, Square and Upright 





TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUAL ITY 








-¢PIANOFORTES, > 


106, 


108 and 110 Broadway. Buffalo, N. Y 





$6 Hering 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


§. G. CHICKERING 


Upright Pianos. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Warerooms, No. 158 Tremont Street, 
Factory, No. 134¢ Hampden Street, 


Boston, MASS. 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


| ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 


ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
t#” Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 









Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,, 


KipAck 


Grand. Square and Uoright 


+PLIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

§@7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 

Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 








KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 








Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FoR Fivz YEArs 
WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 


204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





BR { 
wal Mid to OS a.“ 








of TONE, which is REMAR RRA BLY 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH ever 5 DESIGN, the 


fine, by its 


ONSTRUC TIO IN, EXCEL eT Pp DESIGN, and 


Cor. 29th Street, New York. 


THE 


BALDWIN BACK REST 


A New and Practical Back Rest. 


Can be Attached 
to any Piano or 
Organ Stool, 
Adjustable to Any { 

Child or Adult. 








In the only Back Kest 
made which Supports 
the Back. 





Is CHEAP. 


In buying this Rest you 
do not have to bay 
a Stool. 


CATISPACTION QUARANTEED. 





The best and most practica! 





attachment for supporting the 
back when performing on l’iano or Organ ever made. 
&® For prices and full particulars address 


BALDWIN BACK REST CO., 


173 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (87 Sena for Catalogue, 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





Tuned and Regulated 








BOSTON, MASS. 


CHRIST 


RIGH 


~SQUARE 


PIANO 


CHRISTIE & CO., 518 to 526 W, 48th St. | 

















NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 


RAILROAD. 


~GBinstiphioner BP 





THE SAVE aS COURIE®:. 15 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


: FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
| WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO C ALL AND SEE A 
S : FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 


: NEW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





~uie IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
I ) i I i . 
At L our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar ey ement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have « yur patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 18. caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 2 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 




















he 


ds ‘EO. STECK } 
BABY GRAND. GEO. STE iM O 5 eee 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT capes PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic nous tone, adageed tar: Seheain Bee 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- ; i waa and Small Apartments. 


+ ie Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 1 


avever oav=™ WEGMAN GHENNING, lek THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


cS. D. PHASE v S at: Is the Best and Most Salable 


; ; ? Piano Manufacturers. Y re7 “ye 
Patent German Silver Action-Rails, | : +s Organ of the day. 
UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


49 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. RT Oe re Fee 
| . 4 RESENTED. ( CATALOGUE, &c., FREE, 
ACCENTS WANTED. 


The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano a] + a 

complete without it; far superior to the old wood and we Ge, S P NCO. Lebanon Pa. 

brass shell rail A most complete and elegant im- ~ paces esa stim stall ah 
in pi ITELACA, N. Y. 


provement in pianos. 


nr 
fBB EN § UL | l & B A U F A RoW WON MANUFACTURERS OF 
r < : i 4 6480) a — 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — UPFPRICHT PIANOS. 


H ; aoe Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
Upright and Square 1b y and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 


























i 
i : Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme, 
Fe \ 25, Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, ( ane Kunke }, Anton Streletzki, 
3 — J } 2 | i == E. M. Bowman, G ustave Krebs G. . Steele, Hartman, of 
_—_—_——_—_— “ mw 


San Francisco, and many others 


Factory and Warerooms. 338 and 340 East 31st Street. New York. | . = 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


New Burdett Organ List. O D c R PIAN O. 








BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. The Best Piano in the Market. 
imite BE. 
a PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


rE THE 


The mie Belmont and The Milton T A B s R Ee Special Terms and Prices to 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 


ORGANS. GHORGH BOTHN ER, 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. ORGAN C0. ° 
»  |Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


betes FACTORY, NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. etiiceiiais Bien, 


R.W. TANNER & SON, |T. F. KRAEMER & CO.,'° “wew'vomt’” * 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 




















GB” AGENTS WANTED. 




















No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
GRAND, SQUARE 


) PIANO HARDWARE, | (Aoi age < a9 and UPRIGHT 
— Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &, «Aa e) ~~ Fie a PIANO COVERS 
Mickel Platiog, Bronsing and Japanning, Fine Gray and | Ne Ee ES ’ ie 7. : " | AND SCARFS 


Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
Piano Stools, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


constantly on hand. 4 ~~ << oe Yd ‘ a 
a “4 , Music Racks 
Artists’ Busts 


STRAUCH BROS., |e ge 


. S en Selection 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — > — : 
‘ 3 r = x : So? to the Trade. 
\ — te ~~ 


Grand, Square and Upright Lowest Prices, 
Ottoman 


— ~ <>< =e —~ ae oe oe. . Piano - Stools 
4 ee =o a : - —i = SNE a great 
4 * Specially. 
EFLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. §@" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. G. HARRINGTON! & CO ., oMiicins or @ 
“Tihwwiehtim,ryuimto SQuare? Oprieht Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Patented 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal manned in their own factories, 





NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d— 534 Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR NINETEEN YEARS, MASON & HAMLIN 
ORCANS have, after most rigid examinations and comparisons, been 
ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and Awarded Highest Honors; not even 


in one such important comparison has any other American Organ been 


found equaltothem. One Hundred 
Styles, adapted to all O me CAN S uses, from the smallest 
size, yet having the characteristic Mason 
& HAMLIN excellence, at $22, to the best instrument which it is possible to 
construct from reeds at $900 or more. Illustrated Catalogues, 46 pp., 4to, and 
Price Lists free. 

The MASON & HAMLIN UPRICHT PIANOFORTES add to 


all the improvements which have been found valuable in such instruments one of 
peculiar practical value, tending to greater purity and refinement in quality of 


tone and durability, esvecially diminished 
liability to get out of a lA N O S tune. Pronounced the 
greatest improvement made in Upright Pianos 
for half a century. The Mason & Hamuin Co. pledge themselves that every 
Piano of their make shall illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized their Organs. 

{3¥™ Send for circular with illustrations, full description and explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


BOSTON: 154 Tremont Street. | CHICAGO: 149 Wabash Avenue. 































Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK: 46 East 14th Street (Union Square). 




















QNLY THE BEST _MATERIALS _USED. 


C6. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 








































Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO2ORGAN s 


oe 


. ‘FELT & $0 . SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES ‘AT DOLGEVILLE, N.Y 





LCE, 














Paris, 1878. 








SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, mannaned N.Y, 


| MATERIALS, 





at 


“Liu 
| i 








122 HAST THIRTHEN TEL STRHET “SEW YORE. 

















BEHNING 


ern Upright and Grand Pianos 





128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 


LocKWooD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, Nev New York- 


Factory : 





McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 


for Five Years. 


Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N.Y 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 


4 Chase Piano Co. 


RICHMOND, D, INDIANA. 
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